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For the complete guidance program... 


This outstanding new text presents a synthesis of prac- 
tical classroom procedure with current psychological 
theory ....as an aid to both the classroom teacher and 
GUIDANCE prospective teacher interested in the philosophy of 
IN THE guidance and its practical relationship to mental hygiene, 
child development, teaching, and learning. 

ELEMENTARY It casts the principles of guidance into a framework of 
CLASSROOM valuable use to the elementary school teacher, and sug- 
gests procedures and practices helpful to both teacher 
and pupil in the daily classroom operation. Here is a 
GERALD T. KOWITZ unique picture of the elementary school in operation, 
University of the State of New York covering a wide range of problems. Unlike most guidance 
NORMA G. KOWITZ texts, it does not include page after page of record forms 
formerly Michigan State University or case histories. It does try to increase the sensitivity 
in the teacher to the relationships among the child's 
personality, his behavior, and his structured activities. 
... READY IN JANUARY 


This graduate-level textbook, based on the experience 
of practical school men, discusses the basic principles 
and techniques for successfully organizing and ad- 
ministering pupil guidance. The problems actually 
faced by school counselors and administrators charged 
GUIDAN CE with these responsibilities are stressed throughout. 


SERVICES The book sets forth a workable plan by which each 
certificated person and some non-certificated persons can 
ORGANIZATION AND share in planning effective guidance services which can 

ADMINISTRATION best help realize one objective: the betler adjustment of 
all children and youth in school. The importance of public 
relations and budgeting to the total guidance program is 


EDITED BY 
emphasized. Well-planned projects at the end of each 


EMERY STOOPS chapter give the reader new insights into topics under 


discussion. 

Here is a comprehensive book which school administra- 
tors in both large and small school districts can use to 
improve the educational, personal, social, ethical, civic, 
and vocational adjustment of American boys and girls. 


. . . READY IN JANUARY 


SEND FOR COPIES ON aPprovat McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


EDUCATION OF AMERICAN WORKERS 


Average schooling completed: Long-term uptrend in nation's 
workers continues, according to results of sample survey made 
last year by Bureau of Census. Average years of school completed 
by persons 18 to 64 years old in civilian labor force was estin-— 
ated at 12 years, or about equivalent of high school education. 
Corresponding average was ll years at time of previous study made 
in 1952 and only 9 years just before World War II. Important 
factor in this advance has been growing percentage of workers with 
college training. By last year about 18 per cent of workers in 
this age group had completed at least a year of college and 9 per 
cent were college graduates. Comparable figures in 1940 were 14 
per cent and 6 per cent, respectively. At same time, proportion 
with at least a high school diploma rose from 34 per cent in 1940 
to 45 per cent in 1952 to almost 49 per cent in 1957. Percentage 
who had not gone beyond elementary grades diminished from 48 per 
cent to 36 per cent to 32 per cent. 

Comparisons by sex: In spite of postwar gains reported by 
men in labor force, their average educational level still lags 
somewhat behind that of women workers. Percentage of men 18 to 
64 years old with at least a high school education, for example, 
reached 45 per cent in 1957, but women workers had attained that 
level in 1940. This reflects in part difference in kinds of jobs 
held by men and women. Men are more likely to work in manual 
trades, where formal education is not as important as aptitude 
experience. Women are highly concentrated in white collar jobs 
where more education is required. 

Women's education in relation to employment: Women who 
have graduated from college are much more likely to be working 
than those of the same age with lesser amounts of education. The 
same is true for education below college level, though differ- 
ences are not as striking. Taking women 18 years old and over, we 
find that 55 per cent of college graduates are in labor force, 
compared with 41 per cent of those who graduated only from high 
school and 32 per cent who didn't go beyond 8th grade. 

Unemployment and education: There's much more unemployment 
among workers with comparatively little education than among those 
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who have been to college or finished high school. Last year un- 
employment rate ranged from 8 per cent for those at bottom of 
educational ladder to only 1 per cent for college graduates. 
Average number of years of school completed was 9.5 years for 
unemployed and 11.5 years for those employed. It's not only 
easier for a better educated person to land a job, but he usually 
can find one in a more stable type of employment, such as pro- 
fessional, managerial, or clerical. 

Age and education: The educational level of young persons 
in the labor force considerably exceeds that of older workers. 
Last year 18 to 34-year-old workers had finished over 12 years of 
school (on the average), compared with only 9.5 years among 
middle-aged workers and 8.5 years among those over 65. Similar 
pattern of differences by age was shown by persons not in labor 
force. 

Race and education: Although gap has narrowed slightly in 
recent years, white workers continued to show much higher level of 
education than non-white workers. Proportions with high school 
diplomas as well as with college training were about twice as 
high for white as for non-white workers. At other end of ladder, 
only 14 per cent of white labor force members but 44 per cent of 
non-whites did not complete elementary school. 

Higher education levels in West: Educational levels are 
comparatively high in Western states, both among workers and non- 
workers. West has higher proportion of college—educated workers 
(25 per cent finished at least 1 year) than any other region and 
largest percentage of high school graduates (58 per cent). Among 
reasons for this are low proportion of non-white and rural resi- 


dents. 


Professional and other white collar workers: Three out of 
four professional and technical workers have had some college 
training (with 56 per cent college graduates). An additional 20 
per cent who had not been to college at least finished high school. 

Salaried non-farm managers and officials: 36 per cent have 
had some college training (19 per cent graduates). 

Clerical, sales, non-farm proprietor groups: About one- 
fifth have been to college for at least 1 year. Clerical group 
includes large proportion of high school graduates without college 
training (57 per cent). 

Manual workers: Skilled craftsmen lead with about 10.5 
years of schooling, followed by semi-skilled group with 9.5 years 
and unskilled laborers with only 8.5 years. In each of these 
groups college training is negligible. 

Farm laborers: Although they are in the lowest educational 
level, their average school attainment increased from 7.5 to 8.2 
years from 1952 to 1957. 
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Ms ABLE young people trained as 
guidance workers are barred from 


employment in the public schools because 
of their inability to meet some of the re- 
quirements for certification. These people, 
in general, have completed an undergradu- 
ate program in psychology or sociology 
rather than in one of the traditional aca- 
demic teaching areas. Their undergradu- 
ate programs have included few, if any, of 
the education courses required for certifica- 
tion as teachers. Their graduate programs, 
however, include the course work, research, 
and practicum training required for the 
counselor's certificate in most states. Thus, 
they are highly trained as guidance workers 
with strong graduate and undergraduate ex- 
perience in the behavioral sciences, but they 
are not certifiable as teachers, 

Since most states require their guidance 
workers to have training and experience as 
teachers as well as in the guidance field, 
these persons find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to serve the public schools. They 
turn instead to private schools, child guid- 
ance centers, industry, and non-school guid- 
ance clinics, where they carry on their pro- 
fession, frequently with distinction. Thus, 
in a time of educational crisis, the schools 
are deprived of the services of these highly 
skilled workers. 

This state of affairs raises several urgent 
questions: (a) Are the schools so well sup- 
plied with guidance workers trained in the 
traditional manner that there is no real 
need to utilize these trained people? (b) If 
there is no oversupply of traditionally 
trained guidance workers, could workers 
such as these be utilized and would they be 
welcomed in the public schools? (c) Is 
anyone in authority willing to undertake 


Henry Wertz is Director of the Bureau of Test- 
ing and Guidance, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 
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THE ROLE OF THE GUIDANCE WORKER 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


an examination of our present certification 
requirements with a view toward determin- 
ing whether or not previous experience as 
a teacher is essential to effective functioning 
as a professional guidance counselor? 


Survey of Employment Requirements 


A survey was made of counselor employ- 
ment policies and practices in the 48 states 
in order to throw some light on these ques- 
tions. Persons in charge of state guidance 
services [1] were asked to give their reactions 
to the following four questions: 

1. Is there a shortage of trained guidance 
personnel in your area? 

2. Would people with the training out- 
lined above (this was given in somewhat 
more detail than shown here) be eligible to 
serve as counselors in any of the schools in 
your area? 

3. Under what type of certification could 
they be employed? 

4. If they would be ineligible for employ- 
ment as certified guidance workers, do you 
know of any situation in your area under 
which such people could be employed on 
an experimental basis so that it might be 
possible to determine whether such people 
could perform adequately without the usual 
teaching experience? 

An effort was made to secure comments 
from the respondents rather than simply 
“yes” or “no” answers. Most of the replies 
included considerable elaboration. Replies 
were received from 45 of the 48 states. 


The Counselor Shortage 


If we accept the frequently recommended 
criterion of one counselor for every 300 to 
500 students, we would conclude that the 
shortage of counselors throughout the coun- 
try is staggering. If, however, we consider 


* No replies were received from Utah or Nevada. 
Reply from Ohio was received too late for inclusion. 
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HENRY WEITZ 


the number of counselors taxpayers are 
ready and willing to pay for, we might well 
conclude that there is an oversupply. This 
problem of defining a shortage leads to 
many misinterpretations. 

In making this survey, therefore, it was 
assumed that the person in charge of the 
state guidance services had the best knowl- 
edge of the need for counselors in his area 
and of the capabilities of his area to supply 
the necessary funds. It was assumed that 
when such a person reported a shortage, he 
meant that if the right sort of professionally 
trained person came along at the right time 
at the right price, he would be hired with- 
out further ado. Such an assumption does 
not yield nice, tight definitions, but it per- 
mits communication of sorts. 

TABLE | summarizes the replies to the 
question: Is there a shortage of trained 
guidance personnel in your area? With 
three states failing to reply at all, and with 
three states omitting the response to this 
question, we were left with information on 
about 88 per cent of the states. 

About two-thirds of the states reported 
that some sort of shortage existed. Persons 


TABLE 1 


Responses to Question | 
(Is There a Shortage of Trained Guidance Per- 
sonnel?) 


z 


Response 


Yes 
Yes, with qualification 


Tora. YEs 

No 

No, with qualification 
Torat No 


Answer to question omitted 
No reply 


Tora 
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in charge of guidance services in 28 states 
(58 per cent of the total) reported the short- 
age without qualification. In four states, 
however, (8 per cent of the total) the short- 
age was reported with some qualification. 
One of these four reported that there would 
be a shortage, “. . . if we had guidance 
rograms to adequately meet the needs of 
all schools.” Another reported that there 
was a shortage, but added, “If salary offers 
could be improved, as well as prestige fac- 
tors, we might be able to attract more per- 
sons.” Two states qualified their “yes” 
answers by saying that there were many 
trained guidance workers in their states 
employed in other capacities while some 
guidance positions went unfilled or were 
filled by persons with inadequate training. 

Ten states (21 per cent of the total) re- 
ported no shortage. One of these reported 
that there was little in the way of an or- 
ganized program to require trained workers. 

What sort of conclusions may be drawn 
from such responses as these? About two- 
thirds of the states report shortages, al- 
though at least one of these indicates that 
the shortage would exist only if there were 
programs, while about 20 per cent admit to 
no shortage, with one state explaining that 
it had no program. (It seems as if varia- 
tions of interpretation of the same condi- 
tion can lead to different conclusions.) 

Furthermore, we find that one state re- 
ports no shortage, while an adjacent state 
with an equally good guidance program, 
approximately the same certification re- 
quirements, and at least equal salary 
schedules reports an acute shortage. We 
also find a state with no reported certifica- 
tion requirements and little in the way of 
state supported guidance services reporting a 
shortage. 

What does this all mean? It seems to 
suggest that, even if we allow for variation 
in interpretation and for the more en- 
thusiastic appraisals of guidance super- 
visors who wish to promote their field of 
special interest, we would probably estimate 
that some shortage in trained guidance per- 
sonnel exists in at least half the states. 

In view of the shortages of trained per- 
sonnel reported in at least half the states, 
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28 58.3 
4 83 
32 66.7 be 
8 16.7 a 
2 42 « 
10 20.8 | 
3 “62 
6.2 
— 8 99.9 
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one might expect to find considerable in- 
terest shown in the possibility of employing 
trained workers such as those described 
above. This was not the case. 

In response to question 2, no state indi- 
cated that these guidance workers could be 
employed as full-fledged counselors, al- 
though six states did suggest that they might 
be employed under certain conditions. 
One of these indicated that they might be 
employed by special school districts which 
supply their own funds for such special 
services and are, therefore, not bound by 
state certification codes; another reported 
that these workers might be employed in 
adult or vocational schools but not in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools; while a third 
reported, “Yes, probably,” without further 
amplification, Three states reported that 
such personnel might be employed under 
provisional or emergency certificates, al- 
though one admitted that there would be 
little likelihood of this happening because 
superintendents rarely hired counselors who 
had not previously taught in the same 
school. 

Thirty-six states gave an unqualified “no” 
reply to the question of employing these 
guidance people as counselors, while two 
more states indicated that they would not 
be employed because there was no counselor 
certification in the states. Thus, almost 
80 per cent of the 48 states showed a strong 
disinclination to employ such people. 
(Three states did not reply and one gave 
an ambiguous response.) Taste 2 sum- 
marizes these data. 

Curiously enough, when we examine the 
replies given to this question by states re- 
porting a shortage, we find the results about 
the same as those found in the states as a 
whole. About 13 per cent might employ 
such personnel with certain qualifications 
while 87 per cent could find no place for 
them. These data are also reported in 
TABLE 2. 

Question 3 was raised with a view to esti- 
mating whether or not such trained people 
might be employed in any capacity in a 
public school system. Over half the states 
(53 per cent) reported that there was no 
certificate in the state under which these 
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TABLE 2 


Responses to Question 2 
(Eligibility for Employment as Counselors) 
Total Shortage 
group group 
Response No. % No. % 
Yes 
Yes (with qualifications) 6 125 4 125 
Torat Yes “6 12.5 125 
No 86 749 26 «81. 
No (with qualifications) 2 4.2 2 6.2 
No 38 79.1 28 873 
Ambiguous responses 1 2.1 0 
No replies $ 62 
#8 99.9 32 99.8 


persons could qualify to serve, although one 
did indicate doubtfully that they might 
qualify as school psychologists. ‘Two states 
reported that they might qualify for provi- 
sional teacher-counselor certificates, and 
nine states indicated that temporary, emer- 
gency, or provisional certification might be 
arranged but did not specify the field of 
certification. 

Five states suggested special conditions 
under which they might be employed. One 
suggested employment as a technical assist- 
ant but added that there would be so much 
“red tape” involved that it would be un- 
likely to happen. Another suggested that 
they might be hired at higher echelons 
(county or state level) as supervisors but, 
because of the preference for people trained 
in the state, this was a fairly improbable 
occurrence. Two states suggested special 
positions such as psychological examiner, 
visiting counselor, or visiting teacher, while 
one indicated that they might be hired with 
the special permission of the state board 
of education. 

Four states gave replies too ambiguous to 
classify or omitted the question, while three 
did not return the questionnaire. TABLE 
3 summarizes the data from question 3. 

Thus, we find that in over half the states 
guidance personnel such as those described 
above would be unable to find employment. 
In about one-third of the states there might 
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TABLE 3 


Responses to Question 3 
(Under What Types of Certification Could They 
Be Employed?) 


Responses 


% 


None 

None (qualified) 

Temp., prov., or emergency 
Teach.-counsel. provisional 
Special conditions 
Ambiguous or omitted 

No replies 


Slwaunon~ 


TOTAL 


be a chance to serve the public schools, but 
in most instances they would be considered 
special cases or temporary employees. 


Experimental Evaluation of Certification 
Requirements 

In view of the shortages in trained per- 
sonnel, and in view of the fact that such 
persons could be employed only with diffi- 
culty under present certification standards, 
it was thought that there might be some 
disposition to re-examine the certification 
requirements. To be sure, the present 
certification requirements for counselors 
represent the crystallization of the best 
opinions obtainable on the subject. Yet 
these opinions came from educators who, 
for the most part, had undergone the tradi- 
tional training as teachers and consequently 
viewed this road to guidance as the best 
road. To have viewed it differently would 
have cast some doubt on their own com- 
petence.? 

Yet new developments in psychology and 
the accumulation of a vast body of knowl- 
edge in the field of counseling psychology 
raise the question of whether it might be 
more reasonable to expect a guidance tech- 
nician to master this knowledge rather than 
to take the time to master the details of the 


*The writer has a strong appreciation for this 
attitude, having been trained and certified as a 
secondary school teacher, and having taught for a 
few years in secondary schools. 
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science of instruction first. One method of 
securing a sound answer to such a question 
would be to evaluate the effectiveness of 
school guidance personnel so trained. To 
do this, it would be necessary to place a 
number of workers without teaching ex- 
perience in positions involving responsi- 
bility for guidance services. 

How many states would be willing to re- 
examine their certification requirements by 
means of such an experiment? Question 4 
was asked in order to estimate the willing- 
ness of states to make such an evaluation. 

Only five states gave an unqualified “yes” 
response to the question. Eight more indi- 
cated a qualified willingness to participate 
in such an appraisal. Three of these indi- 
cated that such an experiment might be 
conducted with special permission of the 
state board of education; two states indi- 
cated that they might consider it if a short- 
age developed; one state would try such 
non-teaching experienced persons as coun- 
selor trainers; one said it might be done in 
special school districts which are not bound 
by the state certification code; and one in- 
dicated that each request for experimenta- 
tion would need to be evaluated separately. 

All together, the qualified and unquali- 
fied approval of experimentation to evalu- 
ate certification requirements represents 
just over one-fourth of the states, while “no” 
responses were received from over half the 
states. The remaining states either did not 
reply, failed to answer this question, or gave 
ambiguous replies. TasLe 4 summarizes 
these data. 


TABLE 4 


Responses to Question 5 
(Experimental Employment) 


Response 


No 

Yes 

Yes qualified 

Omitted or ambiguous 
No replies 


49.9 
21 
18.7 
42 
104 
83 
62 
99.8 
No. 
25 54.1 
5 10.4 
16.6 
6 12.5 
4 62 
— 
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Summary 


This survey of the role of the person 
trained specifically in guidance as perceived 
and reported by persons in charge of state 
guidance services seemed to suggest that, 
although there may be some shortage of 
trained guidance personnel in about half 
the states, this shortage is not viewed in the 
same way by all persons. It further indi- 
cated that even where shortages were re- 
ported to exist, there would be considerable 
reluctance to employ persons trained as 
guidance workers but not trained as 
teachers. Finally, it showed that relatively 
few states were ready to undertake an evalu- 
ation of their counselor certification re- 
quirements by means of experimentation. 


Comments 


This survey revealed a number of am- 
biguities of which this writer is painfully 
aware. Part of the difficulty arose from the 
nature of the responses evoked by the open 
ended questions. Many of the replies re- 
ceived contained internal inconsistencies, 
while many others were inconsistent with 
the certification requirements of that state. 
All replies were read independently by two 
tabulators. Differences were reconciled as 
best they could be, yet many ambiguities in 
interpretation remained and some of these 
have been intentionally exposed in the fore- 
going tabulations. (It is readily admitted 
that many more are concealed in the tabu- 
lations.) 

Yet these very ambiguities and inconsist- 
encies contribute in no small measure to 
our understanding of the present confused 
state of guidance in the schools and the 
present concern about the training of 
guidance workers. 

One might well raise the question, as this 
writer did, of why such reluctance to accept 
specifically trained guidance workers exists 
in the schools. A partial answer emerges 
from some of the replies received. Some 
of us have come to think of guidance and 
instruction as representing two independent 
but intimately interrelated educational 
services [2]. Instruction is thought of as 
involving curriculum development and the 
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management of the learning process, while 
guidance is thought of as involving the 
diagnosis of psychological behavior, indi- 
vidual program planning, counseling, 
remediation, and evaluation. We have 
come to believe that the activities involved 
in each of these services require for their 
performance unique skills and unique train- 
ing not necessary to the other. 

This point of view is rejected by many 
persons in charge of state guidance services. 
The practices reported in several states sug- 
gest that not only is guidance not considered 
a specialized service, but that the skills in- 
volved in it are secondary to those involved 
in instruction. The following excerpts from 
the letters received suggest this point of 
view. 

People are permitted to counsel in (our) schools 

without a counselor's certificate, but are not per- 

mitted to be employed as teachers of any classifica- 
tion without holding a valid regular teacher's cer- 
tificate. This simply means that special certifica- 
tion as counselors is considered desirable, but not 

a requirement for employment as counselors. A 

classroom teacher's certificate would suffice, leav- 

ing the special training necessary for employment 
to the employer. 

At the present time any qualified teacher may 

be assigned by the school administrator to per- 

form counselor duties. It is recognized that there 
are persons trained to do counseling work who do 
not meet teacher requirements or have not had 
teaching experience, but the philosophy and prac- 
tice . . . has been that persons who do work in 
specialized school services should also qualify as 

a teacher. 

The larger high schools and school systems have 

guidance personnel, but most counseling and 

guidance is done by the principal and his staff 
in the other high schools of the state. 


More of the states view guidance as so 
intimately related to the other educational 
services as to be inseparable from it. The 
following excerpts indicate the feeling that 
the guidance worker cannot perform ade- 
quately without training as a teacher. 


We take the position that persons who are to 
function as counselors should be acquainted with 
the public school situation, understand the prob- 
lems and needs of the classroom teacher and the 
role which the teacher must play in the over-all 
guidance process. 
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Due to the fact that these people—that is, the 
counselors—must work very closely with teachers, 
it is an established fact from long experience that 
school administrators are rather hesitant in em- 
ploying people to do pupil personnel and guid- 
ance work who are not cognizant through experi- 
ence of the problems of the classroom teacher. 


and 


. Guidance program is a part of the total 
school program, not a separate entity. 


Some respondents take an even more 
parochial view, indicating that the counse- 
lor should come from the same school sys- 
tem. 


Generally, I feel that the counselor you suggest 
would not be accepted by the rest of the faculty 
for two reasons. First, he would probably be 
quite young and second, teachers would feel that 
he couldn’t understand school problems unless 
he had also been one of them first. Acceptance 
by the rest of the faculty is mandatory, I believe, 
for a successful guidance program. A number of 
administrators have told me that they believe it 
is not only important for the counselor to have 
been a teacher; but they suggest, if possible, he 
should have been a teacher in the same school 
system. 


We do have a policy of employing directors of 
guidance at the county level to whom certifica- 
tion laws do not apply. I have serious doubt, 
however, as to the willingness of superintendents 
to go out-of-state to employ them on that basis 
because of the difficulty in getting rapport with 
the teachers in the field with whom they would 
have to work. 


A few offer some evidence to support the 
notion that counselors should be trained 
as teachers. 


We are beginning to get at this view point (the 
need for teacher training) from most of the 
school psychologists who have been forced to 
meet the teacher requirements. They tell me 
that although they were vigorously against the 
requirement earlier, they now feel that it wou!J 
have been a mistake to let them work without it 


Too often I find that counselors for whom we 
have made exceptions under the state certifica- 
tion requirements appear unable to function ade- 
quately, perhaps as a result of their lacking the 
specific qualifications for which they were excused. 


Contrary views, however, were expressed. 
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Some, for example, recognize the possibility 
that the trained workers in guidance may 
be able to perform a useful service. 


Viewing this question philosophically, | am sure 
that I would be prone to say that being a good 
teacher is not necessarily a prerequisite to being 
a good counselor. I will not bore you with the 
many reasons why I also believe that a person 
who is a good counselor strengthens his effective- 
ness in the public schools by also having had 
experience as a classroom teacher. 


Although it is our feeling that a general guidance 
counselor in public schools would be best quali- 
fied for such a position after he has had specific 
teaching experience, and therefore has teacher 
qualifications, it is our position and that of the 
State Teachers’ Certification Board that other 
appropriate training and experiences should also 
be given consideration. 


Frankly, it has been our experience that teach- 
ing experience is generally desirable, although | 
certainly would agree that there are some people 
who can fit into a school guidance situation quite 
satisfactorily without such experience. Such cases 
are judged to be the exception rather than the 
rule. The type of work expected of the counselor 
would be a factor also. 


I would certainly agree with you that these people 
might well make a contribution to education. | 
have a personal feeling that certification require- 
ments are many times quite unrealistic and that 
this is one of several traditions which tends to 
limit the total educational program. I hope that 
you are able to experiment with this personnel 
in an educational institution. I think you will 
be quite pleased with the results. 


Several looked hopefully for some help 
from research, but, not infrequently, this 
hope was tempered with skepticism. The 
following excerpt suggests this view. 


I sincerely hope that you and others interested in 
this problem will carry out some sound research 
that will be of help to us in making such deci- 
sions as these rather than attempting to make 
new decisions or negate previous decisions on the 
basis of “armchair” research. 


We usually find in connection with such studies 
that college personnel are more interested in 
brief basic research types of problems that can 
be carried out on a campus from which they 
attempt to infer, rather than research carried on 
in a live setting. We need more research in the 
field. Recommendations which have followed 


such campus studies seem to be highly specula- 
tive in nature and require follow-up studies in 
the field that most school personnel are unable 
to do. 


One state supervisor expressed some fear 
that any evaluation of present certification 
might “upset the applecart” and impair 
gains already made. 


The type of experiment you suggest to test the 
desirability of the teaching experience require- 
ment for counselors has merit I am sure and 
would be good for all states to try since all of 
them have it. However, those of us who have 
struggled to get counselor-certification plans ap- 
proved would hesitate to introduce any change 
which might jeopardize what we already have. 
And such would happen in this state if we tried 
to remove the teaching requirement for coun- 
selors. 


Conclusions 


This survey, and especially the free re- 
sponses given by these leaders of guidance 
in their states, suggests that the counseling 
psychologist and the psychologically ori- 
ented guidance worker are viewed as having 
only limited usefulness in the schools. One 


may conclude from this that such personnel 
have so limited a contribution to make as 
to be of relatively low priority in our hier- 
archy of educational needs. 

We may, however, look at this in another 
way. We may conclude from the effective 
work these guidance workers are doing in 
non-school settings that they have a real 
and important role to play in the schools. 
This role, however, has never been made 
clear to the people charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the day-to-day 
operations of the schools. For this, the 
leaders in the field of counseling psychology 
must accept the blame. There appears to 
be an urgent need to clarify communication 
between the workers in the field of educa- 
tion and the psychologist working on its 
periphery. Such clarification of communi- 
cation could lead to a strengthening and 
new growth in both areas. 
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Attitude Change Following Counseling Seminar 


C. C. STEWART 


E frm oF us who are engaged in training 
counselors for work in schools are be- 
coming more and more interested in the 
attitude of these trainees toward counseling 
philosophy and practice and toward the 
counselee. We feel that this type of orienta- 
tion is of vast importance, perhaps even 
overshadowing training in technique. Atti- 
tude most probably is caught rather than 
taught, and it very well can be caught or 
developed in a college class in counseling. 
With this premise in mind, this study was 
made. It is an attempt to determine the 
extent of change in counseling orientation 
after experience in a seminar in counseling 
philosophy and procedure. 

Subjects involved in this study consisted 
of four seminar classes, including a spring 
and two fall semester classes which met 15 
times for two and one-half hours, and, the 
other, a summer session group which met 
daily for 28 sessions of one and one-half 
hours each. A total of 81 graduate students 
were involved, most of whom were teachers 
(about one-half elementary and one-half 
secondary) and a few of whom were part- 
time or full-time counselors. The training 
background of the subjects in general was 
similar in that they had been trained for 
teaching. Differences in their educational 
background would coincide with variations 
between elementary and secondary teacher 
training programs. Each subject had had a 
basic course in guidance and counseling or 
the equivalent. Approximately one-half of 
the subjects were candidates for the M.A. 
degree in education, with guidance as a 
field of concentration. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the group were men. 

The seminar to which the groups were 
exposed is a three-unit course entitled, 
“Techniques of Counseling,” and carrying 
the following catalogue description: 
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An advanced course in counseling techniques in- 
tended primarily for candidates for the master’s 
degree in guidance and prospective or actively 
engaged school or other counselors. Study of 
counseling problems and situations. Analysis of 
recorded interviews. Demonstrations and prac- 
tice counseling. 

The seminar is slanted toward the client- 
centered viewpoint. Texts used were: 
Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy; 
S. H. Porter, Therapeutic Counseling; and 
Arthur Brayfield, Readings in Modern 
Methods of Counseling. The method used 
by the instructor was largely client-centered. 
Following are examples of student's post 
semester opinions of the class atmosphere: 


I feel the class has been a success. It has been 
permissive. Each has had the opportunity to 
express his feelings on each topic. We all be- 
longed. It was our class. 
Members of the class have felt free to raise ques- 
tions, disagree, explore, and express personal 
opinions with a fair amount of freedom. Some 
members of the group have been less permissive 
than the instructor. 
Class was conducted in an extremely permissive 
atmosphere. I personally feel that I will be a 
more efficient counselor in my work next year 
after having taken the course. Particularly, it is 
my desire to use the C-C technique with both 
students and school personnel. 
The class has been conducted along client-cen- 
tered lines, with a strong permissive attitude pre- 
vailing. Out of this has developed a strong feel- 
ing of unity and freedom within the class. There 
have been many experiences for me which should 
have real value in my future growth in coun- 
seling. 

Reading from the text and other material 
was entirely voluntary. A term project was 
required, but each subject was given wide 
latitude of choice in this respect. Films 
were shown by consent of the class, chosen 
from a list prepared by the Campus Film 
Center, All films used related to counsel- 
ing. Practice counseling and other role- 
playing consumed approximately one-third 
of the class time. Subjects had complete 
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freedom to use the directive or client- 
centered technique in counseling sessions. 
The remainder of the sessions was given to 
class analysis of the role-playing efforts of 
the members, to discussion of various phases 
of the theory and practice of counseling, to 
voluntary reports by class members on mate- 
rials read, on observation of counseling in 
schools or elsewhere, or on problems en- 
countered during counseling activity on the 
job. Tape recorded counseling interviews 
were discussed. 


Procedure 


Data used to evaluate the changed atti- 
tude were obtained from a list of 50 ques- 
tions to which the subjects reacted at the 
beginning and at the end of the course. 
The list was prepared with the aid of an 
M.A. (guidance) candidate who had taken 
the seminar and who was using the ques- 
tionnaire to gather data for a report in a 
different class. The list represented a selec- 
tion from a much larger list and a try-out 
and revision. The questionnaire items rep- 
resented theoretical issues and technique 
problems commonly discussed by leaders of 
directive and client-centered counseling 
schools of thought. Each item was posi- 
tively stated and called for an agree or dis- 
agree response. The items were classified 
as directive or client-centered in significance. 
From these reactions, an estimate of the 
degree of directiveness or client-centered- 
ness of the respondents was determined. 
The instrument stresses the practical aspects 
of counseling a little more than it empha- 
sizes theory. Following are examples of the 
items used in this questionnaire. 


AD 
AD 


The counselor's goal is to change people. 
Counseling cannot be effective without a 
thorough diagnosis first being made by the 
counselor. 

The counselor should plan each interview 
carefully. 

The counseling hour belongs to the client 
to use any way he wishes. 

Whether the client requests it or not, the 
counselor should suggest reading material 
pertinent to his problem. 

If the client is unable to solve his prob- 
lems, the counselor should do it for him. 

A D In order for the client to use the counseling 


AD 
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experience effectively he must be given un- 
conditional acceptance. 

Each client has within himself the capaci- 
ties to order and re-order his behavior with- 
out manipulation by another. 

Before the counselor begins actual coun- 
seling with the client, he should first obtain 
his complete case history. 

The counselor should permit the client to 
solve his problems in his own way even 
though his solution may not be the best. 


The questionnaire was administered by 
the M.A. candidate referred to above. She 
explained to the seminars that she was 
gathering data for a report in another class. 
She stressed the point that the class instruc- 
tor would not see the answered tests and, 
therefore, they would in no way affect the 
student's final grade in the class. At the 
first administration no indication was given 
that it would be re-taken at the end of the 
semester. At the second administration, at 
the close of the semester, the surveyor re- 
emphasized that the instructor would not 
see the papers and that their contents could 
in no way affect final grades. She urged 
frank, honest answers. In the absence of 
the instructor, the class was asked by the 
surveyor to write an unsigned statement on 
the question, “What is your opinion of the 
manner in which the instructor taught this 
course, i.¢., was he directive, client-centered, 
or a mixture of both?” Most of the students 
(90 per cent) felt the instructor taught his 
class in a client-centered manner, the re- 
mainder felt the procedure contained both 
client-centered and directive elements. Ex- 
amples of these statements have been in- 
cluded above. 

Findings 

Results of the before and after reactions 
of the respondents are shown in Taste 1. 
Some difference is noted between the scores 
of the men and the women. The latter 
tended to be slightly more client-centered 
upon entering the class and to gain approxi- 
mately the same in this respect by the end 
of the term. The men exhibited a wider 
range in scores both before and after the 
class exposure. 

A comparison of the four classes involved 
in the study shows only slightly significant 
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TABLE 1 


Pre- and Post-Semester,Client-Centered Re- 
sponses of Men and Women 


‘i 


Pre Post 


Mean 31.15 42.75 33.0 45.15 31.60 44.90 
S.D. 7.75 5.05 605 3.35 640 5.55 
N 46 35 81 


Pre Post Pre Post 


difference between fall, spring, or summer 
classes. A difference in favor of the summer 
session group was noted in its greater gain 
during the period. Its post-test mean was 
47.54, which is three points higher than the 
average of the three regular semester Classes 
and one and one-half points higher than its 
nearest competitor. At the beginning, the 
summer session group was almost identical 
in client-centeredness to the average of the 
other three classes. 

To ascertain the representativeness of the 
sample, the pre-test mean standard deviation 
and standard error of the mean were com- 
puted. It was found that the mean of the 
sampling falls within the range which 99 
per cent of the population would achieve. 

Using the graphical determination of 
weight method, similar to that constructed 
by Guilford [/], a weighted score was ob- 
tained for each subject. Using the pre- and 
post-semester weighted scores, the critical 
ratios and chi squares were computed for 
each group. It was found that the shift 
toward client-centeredness is significant at 
the 0.01 level of confidence. 

The coefficient of reliability (Kuder- 
Richardson) for the questionnaire is 0.90. 

Validity of this survey instrument is based 
primarily on logical analysis. Items were 
constructed from viewpoints expressed by 
experts in the client-centered and directive 
schools of thought. The instrument was 
tried out, analyzed, and revised before being 
used in this survey. The attitude and per- 
formance of each subject in classes during 
the regular semesters or summer was ob- 
served by the instructor from the viewpoint 
of client-centeredness. In general, the re- 
sults of the survey agree with the instruc- 
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tor’s evaluation of the subject’s growth in 
client-centeredness. 


Summary 


This study reports the results of the 
change from directive to client-centered at- 
titude toward counseling theory and prac- 
tice of four graduate seminar groups. They 
reacted to an attitude survey blank upon 
entering and at the conclusion of the course. 
The survey blank was a series of 50 state- 
ments with which the subjects were asked 
to agree or disagree. The blanks were ad- 
ministered by an outsider in order to mini- 
mize any pressure on the respondents be- 
cause of the instructor’s involvement. The 
difference between their pre- and _post- 
semester scores represents the extent of 
growth in client-centeredness. The results 
were found to be significant at the 0.01 level 
of confidence. It is believed that, to a cer- 
tain extent, this shift in orientation was due 
to the client-centered procedure followed 
by the instructor. 

In a study of this nature, gross limitations 
are present. There is no assurance that 
such responses give an accurate picture of 
the student's real attitude nor the extent to 
which the atmosphere of the class was re- 
sponsible for the change. A comparison of 
the instructor's evaluation of each respond- 
ent’s growth toward client-centeredness did 
agree closely with the results of the survey, 
however. Changes in the respondents were 
observed closely during the semester. These 
included the growth in acceptance of each 
other, willingness to examine their own au- 
thoritarian tendencies, desire to try out the 
client-centered counseling techniques in 
role-playing in the seminar and in their 
own teaching or counseling activities in the 
schools where they worked, and their in- 
sights gained during the course. Evidence 
of the persistence of client-centeredness of 
the respondents is being shown after a two- 
year period in a follow-up study which is 
currently underway. 
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Wwe RECENT years, a new interest in 
the discovery of the dimensions of 
man’s nature has developed. As research 
attention is being focused on man, he is be- 
ginning to realize how his development 
might contribute to the improvement of 
human society. This is a somewhat differ- 
ent approach from the study of man in 
trouble: biological (disease or congenital 
deficiency), or psychological (neurosis or 
psychosis); or the approach of studying man 
as we find him—a primitive, or a member 
of the society of “main street.” 

The program of study and research de- 
scribed in these pages was initiated because 
of the perceived need for a dedicated effort 
to develop human resource at a higher level 
of self-realization. The program is in line 
with the growing interest in human re- 
source discovery and cultivation. It is 
sponsored by the Nebraska Human Re- 
sources Research Foundation and the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, where it has been in 
operation for the past nine years. 

Personality cultivation, as envisioned by 
the Foundation, is based on two concepts 
which define the efforts and direction of the 
described program. First, it is held that 
the most valuable resource yet known is 
man. A most serious and concentrated 
study must be made to gain a clear picture 
of the nature and potentiality of human 
personality. Secondly, it is believed that 
the most significant way to develop people 
is by the improvement of human relations. 
No man can rise above, or escape the effect 
of, human relations which are the invaria- 
ble ingredients of personality growth. 
Emphasis on the understanding and ex- 


BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH: 


pansion of these two basic concepts has 
evolved a Positive Approach to human re- 
lations, which is structured in three princi- 
ples: 

1. Everyone possesses some strengths or 
potentialities which, when cultivated, make 
a contribution to society. When this con- 
tribution is being made, personality ex- 
pression appears to reach a high level. The 
condition prerequisite to making this con- 
tribution is the identification of what con- 
stitutes a strength and what strengths, then, 
an individual possesses. It is realized that 
this line of thinking is based on determina- 
tion of values on an experimental basis. 
In this regard we subscribe to the statement 
of Kluckhohn, “No tenet of intellectual 
folklore has been so damaging to our life 
and time as the cliche that science has noth- 
ing to do with values. If consideration of 
values is to be the exclusive property of 
religion and the humanities, a scientific 
understanding of human experience is im- 
possible.” 

2. People respond easily and favorably to 
recognition given for desirable behavior. 
Evidence is appearing in the literature that 
respect for one’s self and the amount of 
effort one makes toward the achievement of 
a goal depend frequently upon recognition 
one receives. Skinner has observed, “The 
attention, approval and affection that a 
mother gives a child are extremely powerful 
reinforcements,” and again, “Important 
among human reinforcements are those 
aspects of behavior of others, often very 
subtle, that we call ‘attention,’ ‘approval,’ 
and ‘affection.’ Behavior which is success- 
ful in achieving these reinforcements may 
come to dominate the repertoire of the in- 
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The Program at the Nebraska Human 
Resources Research Foundation 


WILLIAM E. HALL 


dividual.” He stresses the point that a 
mother must respond with optimum de- 
gree to the acceptable behavior and never 
reinforce the annoying forms of behavior. 

3. The most necessary type of relation- 
ship for desirable personality cultivation is 
an investment relationship. This relation- 
ship includes an investor and a recipient. 
The investor seeks to promote the develop- 
ment of the potentialities of the recipient 
by intimate, insightful consideration. A 
recipient is a person who receives the above 
investment. Study seems to indicate that 
when investment is successful the investor 
gains the most favorable growth. 


Three Products Developed 


The Foundation, through its program of 
study and research, is developing three 
products. The first product is a change in 
the students expressed by their attitudes 
and behavior in becoming concerned in the 
development of human resource. The sec- 
ond consists of the experiences devised to 
promote the learning of human relations 
skills and the techniques devised to test the 
acquisition of these skills. The third is a 
significant difference in attitude and ac- 
tivity of the people in Lincoln toward hu- 
man relations and the difference in human 
relations that takes place in the communi- 
ties in which graduated students live. 

The Foundation and the University or- 
ganization for operating this program in- 
clude a board of 15 Lincoln business and 
professional men who advise the staff and 
raise money for the operation of the pro- 
gram. The staff consists of a director and 
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associate director, who are members of the 
University of Nebraska faculty and have 
the responsibility for final decisions to be 
made in the operation, and the student 
members who are enrolled at the University 
of Nebraska, 

The first product of the program, the 
student members. There are 80 student 
members of the Foundation who register in 
Teachers College in classes which are 
offered only to participants in the program 
and for which elective credit is received. 
Skills in human relations are deemed uni- 
versal in importance; thus students from 
all colleges participate. For the most part, 
new students added to the program each 
year have been recommended by students in 
the program who have been successful in 
the activities of the program and who have 
judged the new recruits to be superior in 
human relations skills. 

The students play two roles. They carry 
out the work of experimentation in the 
activity projects which are the laboratories 
for study and cultivation of human rela- 
tions; as alumni, they play a role of leader- 
ship in community human resource develop- 
ment. The reports they make on their ac- 
tivities show that their attitude toward and 
ability in achieving success in dealing with 
people have been markedly influenced by 
Foundation experience. As an alumni puts 
it, “I find that it [the program experience ] 
has enabled me to get along better with 
people of all ages, and I try to instill some 
of the philosophies of the project in other 
people as I work with them.” This young 
man is now co-chairman of Community 
Chest Drive, leader of a Boy Scout Troop, 
on the Committee of American Field Serv- 
ice, and Sergeant-at-Arms of Rotary. 

The second product of the program, the 
techniques devised. The techniques for 


the study and development of human re- 
source through the cultivation of human 
relations are being evolved in three ways. 
First, there is the trial of a consistent and 
systematic procedure. All plans, research, 
and activities begin with the determination 
of objectives that specifically deal with the 
development of human resource. During 
the first years of the program, an indirect 
approach was used to teach the students the 
acquisition of social skills and only inci- 
dentally the reason for this learning. This 
method was singularly unsuccessful. On 
the advice of Dr. Pressey, a change in tech- 
nique was adopted, Today, all the partici- 
pants, even the young children, know the 
purpose and reason for the activities. 
Theory classes are set up for all beginning 
students in order to acquaint them with the 
three principles of the Positive Approach, 
which are: (1) Study Good Behavior; (2) 
Recognize Good Behavior; (3) Invest Good 
Behavior. The directness of this approach 
appears to have increased the productivity 
in the program. The procedure also in- 
cludes emphasis and encouragement for in- 
novation in interacting with people as long 
as the purpose is clear and is expressed in 
the experimentations. Most members ex- 
periment with human relations in their stu- 
dent houses, campus organizations, and, to 
a certain extent, with people wherever they 
meet them. Many innovations are tested 
and discarded; a few are retained. Some 
of the best activity projects are products 
of the suggestions of students. 

The second method for developing tech- 
niques is the provision for activity projects. 
Situations are provided which challenge 
students to learn about people and to ex- 
periment with human relations. Many stu- 
dents in the Foundation spend as much time 
in program activity in a week as college 
athletes spend on a sport. 

There are six activity projects: teenage, 
family, child's, orthopedic, communications, 
and special functions. All activity proj- 
ects have similar designs in terms of a gen- 
eral objective, organization, and activity. 
The objective in every project is to build 
an investment relationship. The university 
student is an investor or counselor who seeks 
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through his relationship to promote the 
personality growth of a recipient or coun- 
selee, an individual from some segment of 
Lincoln society. The recipient is selected 
as a test of what he can become because of 
this type of relationship. This is the reason 
for the variety in age, potentiality, and en- 
vironment of the recipients chosen. 

The students of the Foundation select 
one of the project activities in which they 
desire to participate. The average size of 
the groups is 12 members. The counselors 
participate in three types of situations. 
First, they meet as a group to lay out ob- 
jectives, plan activities for their counselees, 
and discuss the problems and progress in 
growth of their counselees. Second, the 
counselors and counselees meet and talk 
over the importance of people and human 
relations. Particular emphasis is placed on 
their personal, real life experiences. The 
group then plans some project experiment 
in human relations which is either carried 
out as a group or individually. Such an 
experiment might be a trip to a nearby city 
for a weekend where, as a group, they visit 
people who are gifted in social skills. As 
roommates in the hotel, the counselor dis- 
cusses with the counselee his relationships 
with other people and how to improve them. 
The result is that the members of the group 
understand and appreciate each other more 
than before the experiment. Third, the 
counselor meets with his counselee as a 
friend and they talk, play, or work together 
in some mutually acceptable activity. 


The Activity Projects 


The Teenage Project includes 20 univer- 
sity students as counselors who build rela- 
tionships with 20 high school students from 
the five Lincoln high schools. The two 
objectives of this project are the improve- 
ment of relations among the students of the 
different high schools and the discovery of 
the opportunities that exist in Lincoln for 
teenagers to make a community contribu- 
tion. The activities are set up so that in- 
teraction will take place among as many 
students from the different high schools as 
seems expedient to a successful activity. 
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This procedure appears gradually to be 
achieving the first objective. Some of the 
activities that have seemed to contribute to 
the community are: the provision for new, 
stimulating, and enriching experiences for 
orphans; the provision for presents and a 
Christmas dinner for some underprivileged 
families; and the planning and execution of 
a career day at the university for seniors 
from all of the Lincoln high schools, 

The Family Project includes 13 univer- 
sity students who have developed friend- 
ships with 13 children of various ages from 
three underprivileged families. The ob- 
jective of this project is long range in na- 
ture. It is proposed that each youngster 
might attain a higher level of self-realization 
than his parents and the people of his im- 
mediate environment have achieved. The 
achievement of this objective is expected to 
bring not only economic improvement but 
also a change in goals, attitudes, and be- 
havior which might contribute to an up- 
grading of society. 

The strategy in the activities in this proj- 
ect is to take the child into experiences 
which go beyond the limits of his present 
environment, such as trips to various places 
of interest in the city which youngsters in 
this social class rarely visit; a morning in 
the workshop room provided for activities 
which the children choose, such as drawing, 
painting, and making model airplanes; 
special experiences, such as a picnic on a 
farm with children from the Child’s Project, 
or an evening dinner at a sorority or fra- 
ternity house. Parents of these childreii 
appear to be much more appreciative of 
this kind of relation as compared to the 
usual charity. 

Child’s Project includes 14 university stu- 
dents as counselors and, as counselees, 14 
children 9 and 10 years of age from superior 
families. This superiority is determined by 
the evidence of social skills on the part of 
the children and the expressed interest the 
parents have in their children. The first 
objective in this project is to determine the 
extent to which consideration for other 
people can be developed in children at this 
age. The second objective is to provide an 
opportunity for the college students, as 
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potential parents, to observe a good home 
and successful parents. 

The activities center around a Saturday 
morning meeting in which the meaning of 
consideration is discussed and opportunities 
for learning how to express consideration 
are provided. The youngsters and their 
counselors planned and gave a picnic for 
some underprivileged children; the group 
selected some older people who were shut- 
ins and took them a Christmas tree and 
decorated it; they planned and carried out 
a meeting in which they introduced and 
entertained their parents. There is evi- 
dence that the development of considera- 
tion has been achieved. This project is the 
object of systematic research. There is 
considerable interest on the part of the 
counselors, especially boys, for the oppor- 
tunity to observe a good home; it is one of 
the most popular projects. 

The Orthopedic Project includes 14 uni- 
versity students, each of whom plays the 
role of an understanding and attentive 
friend. The objectives of this project are 
to build confidence in the crippled child in 
his own worth, to attempt to initiate a 
more friendly interaction among the chil- 
dren of the hospital, and to improve rela- 
tions between the students and the nurses. 

The activities consist of at least one 
weekly visit in which the students talk and 
read to the most crippled children, help the 
less handicapped make things, or play games 
with them. The involvement of a whole 
ward of children in an Easter party and the 
making of an Easter egg tree illustrates an 
attempt to develop more friendly interac- 
tion among the children. A dinner given 
by the students in honor of the nurses 
illustrates a method used to improve nurse 
and student relationship. 

In The Communications Project, eight 
students assume the responsibility of estab- 
lishing contact with alumni and parents of 
the university students and of increasing 
interaction between the students. The ob- 
jective of this project is to see how effective 
recognition can be as a method of improv- 
ing relationships. Letters have been 
written, a paper published, and a bulletin 
board constructed as means of recognition. 
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The Special Functions Project attempts 
to improve the effectiveness of special meet- 
ings that serve various purposes of the pro- 
gram. A traditional annual meeting is de- 
voted to dissemination of knowledge about 
the program to the parents of the students 
and other selected guests. A second kind of 
meeting brings about contact and exchange 
of ideas between a nationally outstanding 
person and the students. This meeting is 
very popular with the students. At a third 
type of meeting an exchange of ideas is 
brought about by inviting a group of men 
who are leaders in business, industry, and 
the professions to discuss human relations 
as they experience them. 


Evaluation and Measurement 


The third method for developing tech- 
niques is to devise ways of measuring the 
achievement of socialization and the subse- 
quent report of the findings. A description 
of these measurements and a brief report of 
the results are given. The types of measure- 
ments vary from the subjective to the rela- 
tively objective report and observation. 

The subjective level of measurement is 
illustrated by casual report and systematic 
interviewing. Parents and students are in- 
creasing their many constructive suggestions 
for improvement of the program. The level 
of their innovations suggests that consider- 
able interest and effort has been expended. 
Over the years in the child project, parents 
report that more positive behavior is being 
developed each year. Interviews with par- 
ents in the underprivileged families suggest 
that the parents value the consideration of 
their children by the counselors much more 
than the usual charity given to them. A 
variation of the above subjective evaluation 
is the fact that the university students elect 
activities that involve an investment rela- 
tionship rather than a social relationship. 

A more objective type of measurement is 
that of the observations made in the child 
project. The counselors set up situations 
‘which offer opportunities for the children to 
express consideration for others. The 
counselors note the number of situations 
and how the child responds to them. IIlus- 
trative of this type of situation is one in 
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which the child is given some candy which 
he may share with other children. The 
children are also given an opportunity to 
initiate a greeting to the counselor when 
the counselee comes to the Saturday meet- 
ing. These methods have established a 
definite trend in increase of consideration. 
The most objective observation used in 
the child project is the making of entries of 
responses of counselees on a specially de- 
vised recording sheet. This type of obser- 
vation necessitates the training of graduate 
students in the technique. A Binet-like 
manual for categorizing the response has 
been developed. Tentative findings show 
that adequate reliability of this method can 
be obtained. In general, responses over the 
year among the counselees have increased 
and significant differences in the increase 
of positive responses have been obtained. 
One of the most extensive studies that 
has been made has been achieved by the 
construction and use of a social rating scale. 
The purpose of this scale is to determine the 
level of social skills already achieved. The 
stability of this instrument as tested by re- 
liability coefficients, as shown between two 
administrations, is high. Three different 
sets of scores so corrected yield coefficients 
of 0.965, 0.965, and 0.984 when the N’s are 
60 or better. These ratings reveal validity 
comparable to intelligence tests when vali- 
dated on clinical case studies. The scale 
proves of considerable value when used as 
a means of establishing what good behavior 
is and determining what level of relation- 
ships students might attempt to develop. 


Community Change 


Extensive community change is most diff- 
cult to observe, as it is a long-range process. 
Enough experimentation and study through 
the activity projects have taken place in 
Lincoln to make possible the setting up of 
goals for the next decade. The first goal 
is a program of activities to provide youth 
with an opportunity to contribute to the 
community. The second goal is to help 
groups who deal in human relations develop 
creatively in improving these skills. The 
third goal is to get more people to build 
investment relationships. The fourth goal 
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is to urge institutions in Lincoln to show 
concern for the value of human resource. 
To illustrate, the school system will then 
spend more time discovering the strengths 
and potentialities of students, and the char- 
itable institutions will spend more time in 
teaching the underprivileged how to im- 
prove themselves than they will in giving 
them material assistance only. 

The present change in the community 
can be measured only in the present activi- 
ties of some of the members of the com- 
munity. The parents of children in the 
child project meet once a month to discuss 
the objectives of the project and how they 
as parents could contribute to these achieve- 
ments. 

The parents of the teenagers have not 
met as frequently, but there is considerable 
evidence that they are interested in a favor- 
able change in their youngsters’ develop- 
ment. The student council of one of the 
high schools was asked to participate in the 
Christmas project for underprivileged 
families and carried out the activity success- 
fully. Many additional Lincoln people at- 
tended the annual meeting and other special 


meetings. These indications of interest are 
signals of change that may develop into 
significant differences in community atti- 
tudes and action. 

The progress of the students’ effect on the 
communities in which they live may be 
illustrated by a report of one of the students: 


Our neighborhood group got together quite often 
for coffee. Most of the time it was not too en- 
joyable as there were so many conflicts of per- 


sonalitv. Some people even refused to go to the 
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It was so petty 


door 


coffees if so-and-so were there. 


that it was almost ridiculous. My next 
neighbor and I were quite close friends 

sented to her the theories of project one day, 
and asked her if she would help me put them 
into practice with our neighborhood group. She 


I agreed to have 


was verv enthusiastic about it. 
the next coffee. We employed several of the “ge 
acquainted” methods we used in project. Even 
though we all knew each other, the girls did not 
mix—stayed in cliques of two or three. We 
thought if we could mix everyone up and gear 
conversation to agreeable subjects the morning 
would be much more pleasant. Bobbe and | 
“worked” in different parts of the room and kept 
people moving. It was fun to notice people ac- 
tually talking and enjoying themselves with people 
to whom they would barely have uttered a “hello” 
at the previous coffee. We felt the coffee was a 
success. Bobbe held the next one and it worked 
just as well. Not only did they start to be 
friendly just at the coffee but in the yard, etc., 
too. Common interests were pushed forth and 
petty differences were pushed back. Of course, 
this took time but it was well worth it. Now I 
realize this is just a very small example of what 
project can do and the effect it can have on any- 
one, but I have seen it work, and it has meant an 
awful lot to me. Project cleared up my thinking 
and I hope to be able to pass on the ideals of 
project to more people. Thinking back on my 
four years at the University, | believe project had 
the most impact on me and a lasting one.” 


This description should be seen as a 
sketch of a rather complex program of de 
veloping theory, testing activities, and dis 
covering techniques in human resource cul- 
tivation. At this stage, the findings are only 
tentative. A clear-cut test of all assump- 
tions is being set up for the near future. 
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Of Things to Come— 


AUTOMATION AND COUNSELING 


DALE J. HART and WALTER M. LIFTON 


Ce experience frustration when 
they try to help their clients look at 
future vocational roles which, because of 
technological changes, are in a state of rapid 
flux. This paper is an examination of the 
psychological phenomena resulting from 
such technological changes. While the 
specific problem can be simply stated, de- 
termining the present situation is not so 
simple. Questions that need answering im- 
mediately arise. Is this so-called “Second 
Industrial Revolution,” the automation of 
industry and commerce, a truly revolution- 
ary change? In addition to industrial dis- 
placement, will automation move over into 
and perform a great deal of clerical work, 
as well as some of the management and en- 
gineering activities of industry? If it will, 
some understanding of its effects can be 
obtained by an examination of the effects of 
earlier dramatic shifts in industry and cul- 
ture. 


Other Revolutions 


In the commercial revolution, there was 
the creation of the so-called “national 
states.” Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, 
and England all came to center politically 
around a dominant king or emperor figure. 
At the same time and as part of the process, 
there was the rise of the middle class, one 
of the most decisive historical events in the 
creation of the modern era. Incidental to 
this was the destruction of feudalism, the 
individualization of religion in much of 
Europe, the destruction of the guilds, and 
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the expansion of the several national en- 
tities into world-wide, aggressively competi- 
tive commercial trading states. 

Later, in time, came the industrial revolu- 
tion. This represented the replacement of 
human power by the stored natural power 
of coal by the steam engine and the release 
of human power by such mechanical de- 
vices as the spinning jenny. 

A revolution, properly so-called, is a com- 
plete or very drastic change in the essentials 
of a society, a personality, or a thing. When 
the revolution affects a whole society, people 
live their daily lives very differently from 
the way they did before. The industrial 
revolution changed the very existence of 
people as had the commercial revolution. 
The factory system of production replaced 
the cottage system. There was the creation 
of the factory towns and the depopulation 
of the countryside, and, for the first time, 
there was created a vast army of people 
largely divorced from instruments of pro- 
duction and left with nothing to offer the 
world except the skill of hand and brain. 


Automation Defined 


With these concepts as a basis, what is 
the meaning of automation? Automation 
has been defined as a self-regulating machine 
that does man’s mechanical work and at the 
same time regulates and controls the work. 
Automation is mechanization plus self-con- 
trol. There is no push-button world—auto- 
matic correction, also called feed-back, 
eliminates the buttons. In human terms 
the difference is readily seen. A machinist 
understands a lathe and how it works. He 
will not understand the mechanistic-auto- 
mated machine that replaces his lathe. 
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Eventually he will be a machine tender and 
probably won't even know how to read a 
micrometer because the machine does the 
measuring with more accuracy than a ma- 
chinist can. 

In terms of present estimates, it is antici- 
pated that about 45 per cent of the popula- 
tion will be affected by these technological 
changes [2]. The counselor, of course, must 
realize that to each individual in this statis- 
tic of 45 per cent the statistic is really 100 
per cent. Turning to occupational groups, 
it can be reliably predicted that there will 
be a significant, a relative, and a numerical 
reduction in the employment percentage of 
every major occupational group except pro- 
fessional, social, and service types of en- 
deavor. Most significantly, the white collar 
groups, which in the past have absorbed 
displaced home and factory workers, will 
now in themselves face large, relative, and 
perhaps even absolute reductions in their 
numbers. 


Meaning for the Individual 


Taking the hypothesis that a great many 
are going to be radically affected by the 
fundamental changes of automation, the 
results, to be meaningful in counseling, 
must be brought to the personal, individual 
level. Many of the psychological effects of 
technological change in several cultures 
have been described in Cultural Patterns 
and Technological Change, a volume edited 
by Margaret Mead for the World Federation 
of Mental Health, a UNESCO unit [7]. It 
seems that the new techniques of production 
and distribution will require new ways of 
living. Adults affected will have their old 
habits disrupted, their established values 
changed. In addition to the trauma ex- 
perienced by the adults, their children will 
be deeply affected because they will find it 
dificult to pattern their lives on parents 
who are themselves in a state of emotional 
flux, and even in psychological disorganiza- 
tion. The customary new-old conflict of 
child versus parent in our society will be 
greatly intensified. It may be that, as never 
before, the new automation-oriented educa- 
tion and training of youth will serve to 
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drive deeper wedges between the adolescent 
and the adult generations. 

It is very sure that the present rather im- 
personal system of control of people and 
production will become through automation 
almost a completely impersonal control 
with a consequent lessening in meaningful 
interpersonal relations [2]. 

Work as a disciplining agent, a force to 
enforce conformity, a virtue presently held 
to be of inestimable value, will probably be 
less of a controlling factor. In this there 
will be two very real psychological results, 
The compulsion to work, which is for some 
in America an almost obsessional neurosis, 
may be very greatly lessened. What neu- 
rosis might replace it is a matter most diffi- 
cult to conjecture. A people who have 
descended intellectually from John Calvin 
and the Puritans, those who sang a hymn 
“Work, Work for the Night Cometh,” can 
very well be expected to substitute another 
psychologically satisfying mechanism once 
their compulsion to work has been rendered 
meaningless by automation. Whether the 
substitution will improve the adjustment is, 
again, a matter difficult to conjecture. It 
does raise for the counselor his societal re- 
sponsibility in helping develop new ways 
of adjusting which are more in line with 
good mental health. 

A second psychological result will be of 
concern to the moralists. They are now 
greatly agitated by the prospect of the 
ethical debauchment of workers who may 
have too much leisure time on their hands. 
There will be the very great, the very thorny, 
problem of making meaningful the in- 
creased leisure. It will be much like, though 
infinitely more complex than, the problem 
created when medical care began to keep 
millions alive longer but did not give to 
their later years a feeling of usefulness. 
Here again, the counselor's role in develop- 
ing avocational interests becomes increas- 
ingly important. 

Out of the changes in the way individ- 
uals live there will arise tremendous emo- 
tional tensions. A mature, a balanced, and 
a productive individual will be replaced by 
a more insecure, more dependent, and less 
mature person when that person finds his 
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skills to be no longer saleable. A brief re- 
membrance of the effects of unemployment 
during the depression illuminates this pre- 
diction. There may be an increase in anti- 
social behavior because of tension. There 
may be various types of resentment against 
the “system” that brings the change. These 
hostilities will be expressed and even turned 
against non-responsible members in the 
community or in the family itself. With- 
drawal techniques will be used. Apathy, 
alcoholism, drug taking, and an increase in 
religious cultism will probably be used in 
search of relief by the disturbed, the in- 
secure, and the displaced. 

Emotional tension will present the prob- 
lem of replacing emotional satisfaction de- 
rived from present techniques by satisfac- 
tion arising from the substitution of new 
techniques. Intellectual explanation, logi- 
cal delineations, and a discussion of the 
inevitable economic changes that, in the 
long run, will make everyone better off will 
not solve this need. The need is emotional, 
its satisfaction cannot be intellectual [7]. 
Here again it becomes the counselor's, not 
the lecturer’s, role to assist in the period of 
readjustment. 

Another type of trauma will be the cor- 
rosive effect of idleness on those people who 
have few spiritual resources or who can 
achieve a sense of personal satisfaction only 
from work. The projected picture resem- 
bles that of those millions who hung around 
the corners in the depression of the 30's, 
hungry for the work that was seldom 
offered. In addition to making leisure time 
emotionally productive, it is very probable 
that we will have to make a rather drastic 
change in our attitude toward time itself. 
Our society has been built on the assump- 
tion that time is precious. With automa- 
tion, we may have to inculcate the revolu- 
tionary assumption that time is abundant 
[12]. 


Upgrading and Displacement 


We must reconcile a technology that 
minimizes work with a morality that maxi- 
mizes it. This is obviously crucial in a 
philosophical sense. Leaving philosophy 


aside, and personalizing this down to the 
machine shop level, let us examine the ac- 
tual results. It is from these results that 
will flow the psychological problems with 
which counselors will deal. In the typical 
machine shop there are apprentices or 
helpers, several machine operators, several 
machinists, and a tool and die man. All of 
these people, with their several skills and 
with their various adjustments to individual 
and societal requirements, will be replaced 
by one sweeper and one technician. It is 
this occupationally horrifying forecast that 
is presently, except for atomic and nuclear 
warfare, the thing most feared in Detroit 
and other industrial centers. Labor, or 
that part of it staying on the payroll, will 
be upgraded; the rest will be displaced [4]. 

Even though it may be said that the new 
technology will “lift the curse of Adam 
from the shoulders of man,” those who 
are not retained will suffer a real lowering 
of living standards. Those who receive 
training for participation in the new modes 
of production will enjoy a raise in their 
standards of living. The importance of 
work as such will be reduced [/0], but the 
work itself will be more pleasant and less 
arduous. The factories will be cleaner and 
safer. Automation will take over the rou- 
tine of factory and office work. While some 
feel that attrition and new occupations will 
minimize labor displacements, others feel 
that automation will replace many semi- 
skilled or unskilled workers. Though the 
skilled scientist or administrator may sur- 
vive the coming revolution, as Norbert 
Weiner indicated, “the average human be- 
ing of mediocre attainments or less has 
nothing to sell that is worth anyone’s buy- 
ing” [14]. George Soule points out that 
the human race will always have a large 
proportion of dullards, persons incapable 
of anything beyond heavy physical labor or 
indoctrinated routine. Millions of these 
will be unemployed because in the new so- 
ciety they are unemployable. This is one 
of society’s gravest problems for the future. 
In a society where we are beginning to 
recognize the rights and needs of the in- 
tellectually limited person, we now face a 
trend which rejects this goal. How these 
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millions of unwanted are to be integrated 
into the social organization rather than to 
become the rootless, homeless nomads in 
gigantic skid rows is the question [/2]. 

Jobs and job classifications will be de- 
stroyed. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles will be made obsolete. There will 
be a great similarity in jobs in industries 
which produce radically differing products. 
Jobs will tend to be rather like the job of a 
fireman in a firehouse—a static, standby ac- 
tivity [/7]. The dichotomy between white 
collar and blue collar workers will become 
much less rigid [70]. 

Another result of the creation by auto- 
mation of a class of workers who are un- 
employed because they are unemployable, 
and lack sufficient basic ability to be train- 
able to employability, is the very real possi- 
bility of an increase in what is called “moon- 
lighting.” The very good workman, the 
one whose skills and knowledge are still 
needed in the age of automation, will be 
able to hold down two jobs. Even today, 
when the standard work week is about 40 
hours, it is estimated that 3,700,000 moon- 
lighters have two jobs. Were the work week 
to be reduced by 50 per cent to 20 hours a 
week it is very probable that a sizeable part 
of the present working force, conditioned 
as they are to want more and more of the 
material things so graphically advertised by 
the magicians of Madison Avenue, might 
favorably consider having two jobs, two 
masters, and two paychecks [1/3]. 


Psychological Effects 


While most of the material available on 
the forthcoming revolution describes its 
effect upon the working man, the results to 
management are likely to be as decisive, 


though probably not as _ widespread. 
Whether an industry is the “cut and fit” 
type or the “continuous flow,” there has 
always been a considerable amount of man- 
agerial and engineering work required. 
Automation performs a work task by an 
integrated machine without the application 
of human skill or intelligence or control 
[6]. With such a totality of control, it is 
inevitable that for the first time in the his- 
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tory of modern industry the supervisors and 
the managers join the workers in their fear 
of and resentment toward the introduction 
of new and better technological process. 
The managerial class is for the first time 
threatened with a loss of the amount of and 
importance of the work assigned to it. Al- 
ways before, technological change has 
meant greater responsibility and, in conse- 
quence, greater monetary reward for the 
managerial class. That this is not true of 
automation is another indication of just 
what a truly revolutionary thing automation 
is to be [7/]. 


A Trend Reversed 


Women, just as labor and management, 
will probably be as decisively affected as 
any segment of the population. Automa- 
tion will do much of the clerical, the retail 
selling, and the machine operator work 
that women now do. While there is some 
disagreement upon just how many women 
will be displaced by automation [J], it 
seems most reasonable to expect that it will 
result in fewer women being employed. 
With the advent of automation, the oppor- 
tunity for economic independence will be 
lost, and women, married women particu- 
larly, will become more dependent upon the 
male breadwinner [5]. Not only will auto- 
mation tend to return women to the home 
but it will not, unfortunately, take over 
much of the drudgery of the homemaker. 
Automation and electronics may make the 
preparation of food somewhat easier but the 
taking care of children will be pretty much 
what it has been for centuries. 

The head of the house, Old Dad himself, 
will not be working so many hours and he 
will be about the house exercising a great 
deal more influence over his family, The 
psychological change that this will bring to 
the youth of the nation may well be one of 
the more important results of automation. 
While the studies available show that atti- 
tudinal changes are slow in the United 
States [9] because we are essentially a con- 
servative people, it is likely that there will 
be a decisive effect when the “maleness” of 
a father who can be played with is added to 
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the prevailing influence of mothers and 
female schoolteachers upon the young. 


Effect on the Schools 


The available literature on automation 
and how it will affect education has two 
major and conflicting viewpoints. On the 
one hand there is the fear that the imper- 
sonalization of automation will extend to 
all phases of human activity. The schools 
will be, it is expected, even more closely 
tied in to the needs of business and indus- 
try. Most of the recruits to an automated 
industrial complex will come from the 
schools. There will be a decrease in ap- 
prenticeship training and in informal on- 
the-job training. Thus those persons of 
non-academic inclinations, indeed those who 
cannot tolerate formal education, will no 
longer be able to get training in a manner 
that they can accept. The school trained 
technician will be in demand, while the 
OJT type will help make up the surplus in 
the labor market [8]. 

In contrast to this fear of automation and 
its impersonalizing effect upon education is 
the feeling that automation will be for most 
people a releasing and an enriching experi- 
ence. Automation will take over much of 
the mechanized and materialistic phases of 
life and we will be forced to become more 
adequate and complete “consumers of cul- 
ture” [3]. This increase in humanistic and 
artistic enjoyment will make it necessary 
for the schools to give the students a 
familiarity with the artistic, the philosophi- 
cal, and the literary. The schools will be 
responsible for providing not only the basic 
training in the fundamental disciplines, the 
venerated Three R’s of enumerable school- 
board controversies, but they will need to 
give its population highly technical train- 
ing for the new industrial organization, plus 
a wide and deep appreciation of cultural 
values and an ability to appreciate and en- 
joy the artistic achievements of the race. 
These needs, basic disciplines, high techni- 
cal training, and cultural enrichment, will 
all make necessary changes in the basic 
policies of education. 

For the first time, a whole people, and 
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not just a relatively few wealthy persons, 
face a vast amount of leisure time. Whether 
this is a frightful or a promising prospect is 
debatable. This revolutionary change will 
cause travail and trauma. Mankind, freed 
of its ancient drudgery only to exist, will 
have an opportunity to reach a higher pla- 
teau of development and fulfillment [/2). 
There will be more reading, more music, 
more art, and more drama. To fill up the 
leisure time, a great deal more of socialized 
activity will be necessary. Hobbies will 
proliferate and the “do it yourself” move- 
ment will reach heights of gadgetry un- 
dreamed of. The ancient problem of man- 
kind to share among its members its scarcity 
of worldly goods will be replaced by the 
new problem of the automated society—the 
sharing of the abundance of things and time. 
For the counselor, all these changes and 
problems hold specific meaning. If coun- 
selors are to play a vital role in our society, 
the time for them to consider their potential 
role and contribution is now. 
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Hs: AND LirToN are to be commended 
for their picture of “things to come” 
as a result of automation. It is important 
for counselors to consider what the world 
of work was like in the remote past, in the 
various historical periods since the age of 
feudalism, in the more immediate past, and 
in the present, but also how the emergence 
of automation may affect counselees and 
counselors in the future. Historically ori- 
ented counselors who can bring perspective 
to their tasks are much to be desired. 

In commenting on this paper, one can 
pick flaws, and even serious flaws, in the 
historical picture that has been presented 
by the authors. In particular, Hart and 
Lifton have slighted the technological revo- 
lution that was ushered in by mass produc- 
tion methods beginning some 40 to 50 years 
ago. Occupational trend  studies—from 
1870 to the 1950’s—give an important clue 
as to what the future will be like. A radical 
shift has already occurred from a rural 
economy to an urban economy with a radi- 
cal decline in the proportion of the popula- 
tion engaged in primary production. This 
has already been accompanied by a radical 
increase in the proportion concerned with 
the service occupations, with health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, and with recreation and 
leisure time activities. Presumably these 
will continue to employ an ever increasing 
proportion of the labor force in the future. 

One of the disadvantages of present day 
mass production has been the dilution of 
skill with a tremendous increase in the 
proportion of machine operators, bench 
assembly workers, and inspectors. These 
are “moron jobs,” and there haven't been 
enough morons to go around, The result 
has been that persons with IQ's of 80, 90, 
100, or more have been forced to work at 
repetitive tasks which, for them, lack chal- 
lenge. Hart and Lifton fail to mention 
this. With the coming of automation, these 
production workers and their supervisors 
will be forced out of primary production 
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Comments 


and into other types of work. This will 
not necessarily be a net loss. 

Hart and Lifton seem to believe that the 
modern production worker will join the 
ranks of the unemployed and unemployable 
with a general lowering of living standards. 
They also hint that the proportion of 
women in the labor market will be de- 
creased (from the current 30 per cent), 
driving them back into the home, and that 
managers and supervisors will join rank and 
file workers in their fear of permanent lay- 
off. And other dire effects are foreseen. 

I, for one, do not share their pessimism. 
Our economy witnessed a gigantic disloca- 
tion of millions of persons from peacetime 
pursuits to defense production and the 
armed forces from 1940 to 1945 and a simi- 
lar readjustment from a war economy to a 
peacetime economy in the immediate post- 
war years from 1945 to 1948 with remark- 
able tranquility. Our labor force has 
demonstrated a remarkable mobility with- 
out catastrophic results. 

From our “special interest” viewpoint as 
personnel workers and guidance and coun- 
seling specialists, we can enthusiastically en- 
dorse Hart and Lifton’s optimistic forecast 
for a tremendous increase in the demands 
for our services. We will certainly be called 
upon to aid in the relocation of persons dis- 
placed by automation. But there will be 
plenty of places created by our expanding 
economy—in the fields of distribution and 
especially in the maintenance of the prod- 
ucts of automation; in the construction in- 
dustry; in transportation on land, sea, and 
air; in research; in welfare, health, educa- 
tion, and recreation; and probably in pur- 
suits which we cannot even foresee at the 
present time. In facing this challenge, it 
behooves us all to go about our appointed 
tasks with an optimistic outlook on the 
future rather than as prophets of gloom and 
doom.—DonaLp G. Paterson, Professor of 
Psychology and Member of the Staff of the 
Industrial Relations Center, University of 


Minnesota. 
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srupies of the productivity 
and performance of older workers ap- 
pear in the literature on aging and the aged. 
A variety of approaches have been taken 
in these studies. First, there have been a 
number of opinion-type surveys in which 
supervisors, foremen, and corporation 
officers have been asked to evaluate the 
performance of their older employees on a 
variety of factors. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has conducted two 
such studies [3, J/] on a large sample of its 
membership. The Bureau of National 
Affairs [8], and more recently Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance [12], have also 
conducted surveys of this sort using a repre- 
sentative panel of personnel and industrial 
relations experts as their basis for sampling 
opinion. Temple University [/5] and the 
University of Illinois [74] have also gathered 
data by this method from a representative 
sample of employers. All of these opinion- 
type surveys come to essentially the same 
conclusion, namely, that older workers still 
on the payroll are, in the vast majority of 
cases, at least as good as, and sometimes 
better than, younger workers in over-all per- 
formance. In other words, this type of re- 
search shows only a small proportion of 
older workers, including those in samples 
of workers 60 and over, who seem to be less 
efficient than their younger fellow workers 
in the same types of jobs. While there is 
considerable variation in the percentages on 
quality vs. quantity of production and small 
variation on other factors such as absentee- 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF THE OLDER WORKER 


CHARLES E. ODELL 


ism and safety records, these occur in a 
very narrow range so that it is fairly safe 
to say that in 8 to 9 cases out of 10, the 
employer rates his older workers as capable 
or more capable than his younger workers. 

A second type of study has been done on 
the actual job performance of older workers 
as measured by production, attendance, and 
safety records. Cornell [/0] and other uni- 
versities such as Ohio State have conducted 
such studies on workers in a variety of in- 
dustries and occupations and, more re- 
cently, the Bureau of Labor Statistics com- 
pleted similar studies on fairly large and 
diversified samples of workers in the cloth- 
ing, shoe, and furniture industries [6, 7]. 
These studies emphasize that there is no 
significant decline in performance with age 
until the working group reaches age 55 and 
over, and that even in this older age group 
the net decline in productivity is less than 
10 per cent. They further emphasize that 
in the majority of cases in each 10 year age 
group over 45 for both men and women, 
two-fifths or more of the older workers ex- 
ceed the production norms of the entire 
work force being studied. 


Performance vs. Prejudice 


The conclusion from these studies seems 
to be that employers are generally pretty 
well satisfied with the performance of their 
older workers, and, further, that the record 
of actual performance of older workers on 
the job would seem to substantiate this gen- 
eral feeling of satisfaction. This being the 
case, it is a little hard to understand why 
there is such resistance to the hiring of addi- 
tional older workers and to the continuance 
of older workers on the job beyond a so- 
called normal retirement age. 

In other words, employers seem to feel 
that the older workers they already have 
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are for the most part satisfactory, but they 
look upon older workers seeking new jobs 
as a poor employment risk. Is this a justi- 
fied conclusion? The record would appear 
to indicate conclusively that it is not. 
Studies done by the Bureau of Employment 
Security in 1956 [4, 5] indicate that on all 
factors considered important in the hiring 
process, except years of formal education, 
older job seekers compared rather favorably 
with younger job seekers. Further, studies 
done by Welford [/6] and Clark and Dunne 
[9] in England in the past few years show 
that older workers can and do adapt to 
new tasks and assignments when given the 
opportunity to do so with proper supervi- 
sion and training. Abrams [J] also cites 
numerous examples of successful job adapta- 
tion and reassignment to accommodate and 
even increase the utilization of the skills and 
abilities of older workers and job seekers. 
In the light of all this research and study, 
the question may well be asked: Why do 
we have an older worker problem? The 


obvious answer is, of course, to level an 
accusing finger and say that this is simply a 
matter of prejudice or discrimination. But 


once having made this accusation, what are 
we prepared to do about it? Several states, 
notably Massachussetts, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania, have passed legislation out- 
lawing discrimination in the recruiting or 
hiring of workers past 40 or 45. Others are 
considering such legislation, and Senators 
Javits and Neuberger have introduced bills 
in the Congress which would outlaw such 
discriminatory practices on a national basis. 
I believe that such legislation should be 
seriously considered at both federal and 
state levels if only because of the under- 
standing and education of the issues and 
problems involved, and the consideration 
of such legislation is one way of achieving 
such education and understanding. But 
John Ruskowski’s study of the Massachu- 
setts experience [/3] over a period of 10 
years with such a law indicates that such 
legislation is no guarantee that there will 
be a significant increase in jobs and job 
opportunities for older workers. 

What other approaches can be made to 
this problem of overcoming employer re- 
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sistance and increasing job opportunities 
for middle-aged and older workers? The 
single most effective approach is the one 
which can be made by vocational counse- 
lors, placement interviewers, and industrial 
personnel workers—namely, the job of in- 
dividualizing personnel transactions in the 
labor market so that they become a person 
to person relationship between a worker 
looking for a job and an employer looking 
for a worker. It is a little recognized fact 
that the older worker looking for a new job 
faces not age barriers alone, but a whole 
series of hurdles which he must surmount 
in a man-made obstacle race that stands 
between him and a new job. These ob- 
stacles, like the age barrier, are for the most 
part not directly related to job perform- 
ance. They have been erected to minimize 
the risks involved in the personnel process 
for the counselor, the placement inter- 
viewer, the employment manager, and the 
personnel department. Sometimes they 
exist largely in the minds of personnel 
workers. In other instances, they have been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in the college text books, the proce- 
dures manuals, and the policy statements 
issued by management. In still other cases, 
they result from the arbitrary and uncoor- 
dinated decisions of other groups such as 
the industrial physicians, the safety engi- 
neers, the industrial engineers, or the in- 
dustrial psychologists. Generalized physi- 
cal requirements and educational require- 
ments, for example, are just as arbitrary in 
denying opportunities to older workers as 
the age requirement itself. And yet, many 
personnel workers rigidly set and abide by 
such requirements even when they know in 
their hearts that they are not really essential 
to the performance of many of the jobs to 
which they are applied. 

Aptitude tests are another classical ex- 
ample of this rigidity which indirectly and 
directly bars the older worker from em- 
ployment. In a study reported at a Con- 
ference on the Psychological Aspects of 
Aging [2] several years ago, it was clearly 
shown that, while test performance does 
decline with age on a cross-sectional type of 
research, there are nevertheless many older 
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workers who do well on the job even though 
their test performance seems inferior to 
that of younger workers. Therefore, test 
norms should be developed which do a 
good job of selecting both younger and 
older workers. In other words, our test re- 
search should take into account the problem 
of age norms for older workers, just as it 
takes into account age and grade norms for 
younger people in the schools. It is gratify- 
ing to note that this type of study is being 
done by the USES in cooperation with em- 
ployment services in New York and other 
states at the present time. 

At the 1956 meetings of the Older Worker 
Section of NVGA in Detroit, we had very 
brief reports on work being done to study 
other aspects of worker performance on an 
individualized basis in relation to the prob- 
lems of retirement and continuance in em- 
ployment. The work of Dr. Lee Koyl at 
Sunnybrook Hospital in Toronto and of 
Dr. Leonard Breen at the University of 
Chicago is certainly worthy of mention in 
this connection. Since both studies are still 
in process, it is premature to draw final 
conclusions, but the approach taken and 
the preliminary results reported at confer- 
ences seems to justify this conclusion: that 
we will not find basic solutions to either the 
problems of employment or retirement for 
older workers until we develop individual- 
ized procedures and techniques which make 
it possible to make personnel decisions fitted 
to the needs of individuals and taking in- 
dividual interests, abilities, and motivation 
into account. 


Counseling A Must 


To state the issue quite bluntly, there is 
no substitute for professionally sound, time 
consuming, individualized vocational coun- 
seling, job development, and placement 
services. There are far too many people, 
both in and out of the public and private 
counseling and placement services, who are 
looking for some “gimmick” or crutch which 
will make the job of placing older workers 
simple, mechanical, and automatic. Un- 
fortunately, there is no real hope of this, 
particularly in a period of economic reces- 
sion bordering on depression. This means 
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that guidance and placement workers in 
public and private agencies and in industry 
have a basic problem to face in re-examin- 
ing their policies and practices and in re- 
furbishing their skills to deal with this 
growing segment of job seekers in the 
middle and older years. 

The training units and program guides 
recently developed and published by the 
Bureau of Employment Security on the 
program of Service to Older Workers ought 
to be must reading for all those who are 
trying to place the 40-plus job seeker. 
These materials, developed by Earl Klein, 
Abraham Stahler, and their staff of tech- 
nicians, represent a milestone in personnel 
process and technique worthy of the atten- 
tion of personnel workers at all levels and 
in all settings. A good beginning has been 
made in the training of state and local office 
personnel in the use of these materials, but 
the upward surge of unemployed workers 
who are also unemployment insurance 
claimants may well engulf the staff engaged 
in this new program before it really gets off 
the ground. Adequate appropriations have 
never been granted to finance these services 
properly. Additional funds are badly 
needed now in order to keep some sem- 
blance of a specialized service to older 
workers from being wiped out. 

Because these last observations may seem 
somewhat irrelevant to the topic, it should 
be pointed out that facts and studies on the 
productivity and performance of older 
workers are no substitute for the basic serv- 
ices which middle-aged and older men and 
women need if they are to find new jobs. 
The facts revealed by such studies really 
underline the importance of this conclusion, 
because what they show is that productivity 
and performance varies widely on an in- 
dividual basis and that the prudent em- 
ployer will do well to judge each job appli- 
cant as an individual without regard to any 
arbitrary factor such as age. In a word, the 
older job seeker’s opportunity to demon- 
strate his productivity on a job depends to 
a considerable extent upon the quality and 
quantity of production achieved by the 
placement and counseling staff serving older 
workers. 
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COLLEGE OPENINGS TOTAL 33,000 


Over 33,000 freshman openings in some 300 colleges and universities 
went unfilled this fall, it was revealed recently by the editors of Changing 
Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, after a nation-wide poll of the country’s 
four-year accredited colleges and universities. At present, the much-talked 
about academic squeeze is being felt by only about 50 colleges, the survey 
showed. 

Qualified students who didn’t register this fall will find plenty of open- 


ings in January and again next fall. Over 70 per cent of the colleges 
responding stated that they would be able to accept some 28,000 new 
students at the beginning of the January, 1959, semester. Some of 
the colleges which informed Changing Times that they had room for 
more freshmen were Cornell, with 170 vacancies this fall, George Wash- 
ington University, which can accommodate 200 in January, Bradley Uni- 
versity, 150 students in January, Grinnell, 25 in January, Tulane, 100, 
and the University of Michigan, 225. Complete results of the survey are 
available from Changing Times Magazine Reprint Service, 1729 H Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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inventories of the paper-and- 
pencil type have been criticized from 
many directions. One of these criticisms is 
a statement to the effect that instead of ask- 
ing an individual a series of subtle or not so 
subtle questions to determine his “sociabil- 
ity,” one might just as well ask the individ- 
ual where he thinks he stands in relation to 
his fellows with regard to sociability, and 
the answer would be about the same. The 
purpose of this study was to determine the 
relationship between the student's immedi- 
ate self-rating on certain personality traits 
and his test scores on a standardized per- 
sonality inventory. 


Procedure 


The Heston Personality Inventory and 
the Gordon Personal Profile were admin- 
istered to the freshman class of the Boston 
University School of Education as part of 
the guidance test battery. All freshmen 
are invited by the Personnel Office to come 
in and have the test data interpreted for 
them. Of the total number of freshmen 
coming in for test interpretation, 120 were 
asked if they wished to rate themselves on 
six of the traits that were measured by the 
Heston and two of the traits measured by 
the Gordon. The six traits from the Heston 
were emotional stability, sociability, ana- 
lytical thinking, confidence, personal rela- 
tions, and home satisfaction. The two traits 
from the Gordon were ascendancy and re- 
sponsibility. The simple instrument which 
was used had a description of each trait as 
given by the authors of the two inventories, 
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Self-Ratings and Test Scores 
On Two Standardized Personality Inventories 


DUGALD S. 


ARBUCKLE 


followed by a graded scale ranging from 0 
to 10. The student was told that a score 
of 0 would mean that, compared with his 
fellow freshmen, he felt that he possessed 
less of this trait than any of them. A score 
of 10 would mean that he possessed as much 
of the trait as the average freshman. He 
was then asked to make a check mark on 
each trait, indicating where he felt that he 
stood when he took the test. Since the 
students had taken the test as part of their 
orientation program, this meant that for 
some students the time lapse was as much 
as four months. The test scores were then 
interpreted to the students, and their reac- 
tions regarding the relationships between 
the scores were of great interest to the 
counselors involved. In the great majority 
of cases, the students accepted a score which 
was higher than their estimate and easily 
rejected a score which might be considered 
to be “worse” than their estimate. The 
question of the possible traumatic effect of 
the interpretation of test scores which do 
not agree with the client’s estimate war- 
rants further investigation. The author has 
in mind an intriguing study to test the 
hypothesis that the real adjustment and 
stability of the student might be measured 
by his reaction to the interpretation of test 
scores which are very low. One might as- 
sume that a valid low score would be more 
threatening to a student than an invalid 
low score. The stable student who feels 
secure and accepted should not be too dis- 
turbed by a Heston “Home Adjustment” 
score which gives him a percentile ranking 
of 2! 

On the basis of the individual's emotional 
stability score on the Heston, the 120 stu- 
dents were divided into a “low,” a “middle,” 
and a “high” group. Those whose scores 
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ranged from a percentile rank of | to a 
percentile rank of 52 constituted the low 
group; those whose scores ranged from a 
percentile rank of 53 to a percentile rank of 
69 constituted the middle group; those 
whose scores ranged from a rank of 70 to a 
rank of 100 constituted the high group. 
The reason for this division was that one 
might theorize that the better adjusted stu- 
dent would be more realistic and therefore 
show less of a discrepancy between his self 
score and the test score. This assumes, of 
course, that the Heston score is valid. An- 
other study, related to the one mentioned 
above, might be concerned with the differ- 
ence in the degree of acceptance of test 
scores by the high and low scorers, when 
these test scores are much lower than their 
estimated score. 

The two groups that finally were com- 
pared were the low group and the high 
group, as measured by their scores on emo- 
tional stability as measured by the Heston. 
The low group was made up of 18 males 
and 22 females, while the high group was 
made up of 22 males and 18 females. The 
self-ratings of the low group on each trait 
were correlated with their respective test 
scores, the same procedure being repeated 
with the high group. 


TABLE | 


Correlation Between Self-Ratings and Test 
Scores 


Trait 


High Group Low Group 


0.62 
0.49 
047 
0.35 
0.20 
0.44 
0.29 
0.08 


Ascendancy 
Analytical thinking 
Sociability 

Home satisfaction 
Confidence 
Responsibility 
Emotional stability 
Personal relations 


The resulting correlations are shown in 
TABLE | above. 

Thus it might be said generally that there 
seems to be little in the way of a significant 
relationship between the test scores of stu- 
dents and the self-rating of those who score 
highest or lowest in emotional stability as 
measured by the Heston. Certainly the 
self-scores of both groups of students in 
analytical thinking, emotional stability, and 
personal relations bear little resemblance to 
their scores on the tests. In the high group, 
home satisfaction is the item where there is 
ihe most significant relationship between 
the test score and the self-rating, whereas in 
the low group, the most significant relation- 
ship is in the item ascendancy. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SPONSORS YOUTH PUBLICATIONS 


The “High School News Service Report,” a Department of Defense 
publication designed to provide high school students with information on 
their military obligations, opportunities, and privileges, is now appearing 
monthly during the school year in about 12,000 high schools throughout 
the United States and in some overseas areas. 

All of the armed forces participate in the activity, either by representa- 
tion on the staff or through designated liaison officers. A basic format is 
employed in the “Report” in which service life, as nearly as possible, is 
presented in terms of subjects common to all of the armed forces. It is 
intended primarily for use by guidance teachers, in classroom discussions, 
in school libraries, or in school newspapers. Further information may be 
obtained from Cdr. Edwin C. Thomas, Director, High School News Serv- 
ice, Building 3109, Great Lakes, Illinois. 
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A Method For Counseling Engineering Students 
PAIRLEE J. STINSON 


jb ENGINEERING School of Oklahoma 
State University, along with engineering 
schools of many other colleges and universi- 
ties, is particularly interested in the prob- 
lem of admitting, classifying, and guiding 
students who enroll in its program. The 
majority of the students who enter the 
engineering program at Oklahoma State 
University can eventually be classified into 
three groups: (1) those who successfully 
complete the program and graduate; (2) 
those who transfer to some other four-year 
program on the campus and graduate; and 
(3) those who drop out of school. Essen- 
tially, the purpose of this investigation is 
to use the results of four psychological tests 
to develop a linear discriminant function, 
a multiple triserial-R, and critical or cutting 
scores which might be used by the coun- 
selor in guiding freshmen engineering stu- 
dents. 


Method 


The subjects consisted of male students 
who were enrolled in an orientation course 
for freshmen engineering students at Okla- 
homa State University. Several tests were 
administered to the subjects, including the 
American Council on Education Psychologi- 
cal Examination (ACE), Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Aptitude Survey, and Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record. After a lapse of time sufh- 
cient to fulfill the requirements for gradua- 
tion (five years), the students were divided 
into the previously-mentioned three groups, 
which will hereafter be referred to as engi- 
neering graduates, non-engineering gradu- 
ates, and drop-outs. Thirty subjects were 
randomly selected from each group to con- 
stitute the sample of this study. 

Four of the test variables were selected for 
consideration in the aspect of the research 
which is reported here. They were: (1) 
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total score on the ACE, (2) the Verbal Com- 
prehension and (3) General Reasoning sub- 
tests of the Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude 
Survey, and (4) the Scientific scale of the 
Kuder Preference Record. These particu- 
lar four variables were selected on the basis 
of previous findings which suggested that 
they might discriminate between the three 
groups more highly than any of the other 
variables, 

Discriminant analysis is a method of esti- 
mating the relationship between two vari- 
ables when one occurs as a continuous func- 
tion and the other occurs as a dichotomy (or 
trichotomy, etc.). Multiple discriminate 


analysis is similar to multiple regression 
analysis except that in the former a mul- 
tiple biserial-R (triserial-R, etc.) is obtained 
and the latter results in a regular multiple- 
R. Multiple discriminant analysis, like 
multiple regression analysis, results in an 
equation which can be used for predicting 


the criterion. 

The discriminant function was originally 
developed by Fisher [/] and recently has 
been found useful in educational and psy- 
chological research. It seems to be par- 
ticularly useful and appropriate for attri- 
tion-survival studies in educational pro- 
grams. It also is appropriate and effective 
in establishing patterns or combinations of 
abilities, interests, and personality traits 
which distinguish certain groups [2]. The 
present study involves both of these appli- 
cations. 


Results 


The multiple triserial-R was found to be 
0.51, representing a rather substantial re- 
lationship between composite test scores 
and membership in one of the three groups. 

Standard mathematical procedure was 
used in solving the four simultaneous equa- 
tions to ascertain appropriate weights for 
the four variables. These weights, when 
substituted in the general equation, resulted 
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in the following linear discriminant func- 
tion in deviation form: v = 0.002092x, + 
0.006168x, + 0.051452x, + 0.010834x,, 
where 

x, = ACE raw score 

X2 = Verbal Comprehension raw score 

X 3 = General Reasoning raw score 

x, = Scientific Interest raw score. 

The discriminant function is often used 
to determine critical or cutting scores for 
various groups or categories, Critical scores 
are very useful to the counselor because 
they enable him to report to the student 
which group his particular pattern of traits 
most nearly parallels. In this study, criti- 
cal scores may be found by solving the dis- 
criminant function three times, once by 
substituting the mean values of the tests for 
the engineering graduates, then the mean 
values for the non-engineering graduates, 
and a third time by substituting the mean 
values of the drop-outs in the discriminant 
equation. 

TABLE | presents the mean scores for the 
three groups on each test used in the dis- 
criminant analysis. 

When the discriminant function is solved 
using the mean values in Taste I, the 
following predicted v-scores are obtained: 

v = 2.048146 (engineering graduates) 

v = 1.673095 (non-engineering graduates) 

v = 1.509139 (drop-outs) 

The critical scores are considered to be 
midway between the predicted v-score and 
are as follows: 

1.860621 and above (engineering gradu- 

ates) 

Between 1.591117 and 1.860621 

engineering graduates) 

1.591117 and below (drop-outs) 


(non- 


TABLE 1 


Mean Scores for the Four Measures Employed in 
the Discriminant Analysis 
(N = 30 for each group) 


Verb. Gen. 


ACE Comp. 


Group 


116.1 
104.4 
93.0 


Eng. grad. 
Non-eng. grad. 
Drop-outs 
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Discussion 

If a student’s raw scores on the four tests 
are inserted in the discriminant function, a 
v-score results for him. If the v-score is 
greater than 1.860621, his pattern of meas- 
ured traits most closely resembles that of 
the engineering graduate. If his v-score 
lies between 1.591117 and 1.860621, he is 
most apt to be like those engineering stu- 
dents who transfer to another college on 
the campus and graduate, when considering 
the traits measured by these four tests. On 
the other hand, if his v-score is below 
1.591117, his pattern of measured traits is 
more in line with those engineering stu- 
dents who drop out of school, 

The discriminant function and critical 
scores are of the utmost value to the coun- 
selor in effectively guiding freshmen engi- 
neering students. The counselor must, 
however, exercise caution and discretion 
in using and interpreting the discriminant 
function. This is particularly so if pre- 
dicted v-scores are on the border-line be- 
tween the critical scores of the two groups. 
At this point, the counselor must rely more 
heavily on other sources of information in 


counseling the student, such as grades, moti- 
vation, and general attitude toward the 
engineering program. 


Summary 


Multiple discriminant analysis was used 
in obtaining a composite measure of the 
relationship between four test variables 
and a trichotomous criterion which con- 
sisted of three groups cf engineering stu- 
dents (engineering graduates, non-engineer- 
ing graduates, and drop-outs). A linear dis- 
criminant function, a multiple triserial-R 
(0.51), and critical or cutting scores were 
computed. It was shown how the cutting 
scores might be used by the counselor in 
guiding engineering students. 
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Problems Voluntarily Taken By Students 
To Residence Hall Counselors 


JO ANNE JOHNSON 


> OF THE primary objectives of stu- 
dent personnel workers is to meet the 


needs of their students. In order more 
fully to understand and anticipate students’ 
needs in their residence halls, a study of 
student problems in the undergraduate halls 
at Indiana University was undertaken. The 
problems voluntarily taken to the counse- 
lor were selected in order to define those 
needs, and also to provide some idea of 
student perception of the counselor. 

There was some feeling at Indiana some 
years ago on the part of the residence hall 
counseling staffs that there was a difference 
between the kinds of problems and ques- 
tions handled by the women and those 
handled by the men. The basic philosophy 
of both the men’s and women’s staffs is 
fundamentally the same, but there are some 
functional differences that might influence 
the kind of relationship the counselor 
would have with the student and thereby 
influence the kinds of problems that a stu- 
dent would take to the counselor. The 
major difference seems to be the kind of 
role that the counselor is expected to as- 
sume with his or her students. To greatly 
simplify this major difference, the men are 
urged to be the friend of their students while 
the women are urged to be friendly. 

Therefore, if any significant difference 
could be found between the kinds of prob- 
lems dealt with by the men and those dealt 
with by the women, it could indicate that 
one approach might be more conducive to 
effective student-counselor relationships. 

For this study, two general hypotheses 
were set up: (1) There is a general core of 
problems and queries which are taken to 
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both men and women hall counselors; (2) 
Women students tend to take a wider vari- 
ety of problems to the counselors than do 
the men. The data reveal that the first 
hypothesis was verified and the second was 
not. 


Sample and Method 


The sample consisted of counselors on 
the men’s and women’s residence hall coun- 
seling staff (1955-1956) who had at least 
one semester of experience in the Indiana 
University Halls of Residence. Each of 
the 64 subjects (32 men and 32 women) 
took part in an individual structured inter- 
view which determined how frequently 
various kinds of problems were taken vol- 
untarily by the student to the counselor. 

Each counselor was asked to judge the 
frequency of the problem by using the 
categories, “frequently,” “occasionally,” 
“seldom,” and “never.” To facilitate the 
study, the categories of frequently and occa- 
sionally were combined and then simple 
percentages were computed for each ques- 
tion. To determine what would be con- 
sidered the most and the least frequent on 
the checklist of problems, an arbitrary cut- 
off point was set at 55 per cent of the com- 
bined categories of frequently and occa- 
sionally for the most frequent and 35 per 
cent for the least frequent. 


Results 


In summarizing the results, the follow- 
ing statements may be made: 

1. The major problems voluntarily taken 
to all the residence hall counselors were 
those concerning housing and dormitory 
information, academic information, discus- 
sion and questioning of basic values and 
issues, and interpersonal adjustment in the 
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halls; least frequently mentioned were 
problems in family relationships and health. 

2. The men counselors reported that the 
most frequently discussed areas were hous- 
ing and dormitory information, discussion 
and questioning of basic values and issues, 
academic adjustment, vocational problems, 
and interpersonal adjustment. The least 
frequent were health and family relation- 
ships. 

3. In general, the women reported that 
these same areas were brought up most 
frequently: housing and dormitory infor- 
mation, interpersonal adjustment, academic 
adjustment, and discussion and question- 
ing of basic values and issues. The least 
frequent were financial problems and family 
relationships. 

4. The major differences between the 
problems dealt with by the men and women 
counselors occurred in the areas of health 
problems, financial problems, vocational 
problems, and requests for help in doing 
homework and in getting dates. With only 
one exception, t.e., health problems, these 
problems were taken more frequently to the 
men than to the women counselors. 

Only the first major hypothesis—that of 
a basic core of problems taken to both men 
and women--was proved positively, with 
the reservation that the area of social skills 
did not rank as high as had been supposed, 
and the areas of intellectual (i.e., basic 
values and issues) questions and discussions 
and of interpersonal adjustment ranked 
higher. Therefore, the general basic core 
would include the straight informational 
area, academic problems, and general dis- 
cussions. 

The second hypothesis—that women 
would deal with a wider range of problems 
than men—could not be proved conclusively 
either positively or negatively. However, 
the list of problems taken frequently and 
occasionally to 55 per cent or more of the 
counselors showed that there were 28 items 
for men and 22 items for women, out of a 
possible total of 40. 

More specifically, the tabulation of the 
data revealed several interesting factors. 
The specific areas taken to the counselor 
least frequently were family relationships, 
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some kinds of health problems, and re- 
quests for help in budgeting funds. This 
could indicate either that these problems 
do not exist, or that students do not feel 
that the counselor can help them with these 
matters, The latter point might be par- 
ticularly applicable in the case of family 
relationships where the student might be 
wary of discussing problems of a very per- 
sonal nature with a person who is sometimes 
put in a position of authority. 

Some of the more interesting aspects of 
the data obtained appeared in the areas 
where the greatest differences between the 
men’s and women’s staffs occurred. Several 
conclusions, based on experience, observa- 
tion, and familiarity with the programs in- 
volved can be stated about these major 
differences: 

1. In the area of health, in which 50 per 
cent more women than men counselors re- 
port they deal, the residence hall women 
students have more of a tendency to depend 
upon someone else when they are ill and, 
perhaps because of background, will go to 
someone else with their health problems. 
Men, on the other hand, will tend to take 
care of their own illnesses or ignore them. 
Perhaps this also could be attributed to 
background and social expectations of men’s 
behavior. 

2. The higher frequency (43.75 per cent 
more) of requests from men for help in 
getting dates could also be influenced by 
societal patterns. For instance, the college 
woman is more willing to accept a “blind 
date” than she is to ask someone to get her 
a date, while men are more likely to feel 
that they can meet new people more easily 
if their counselor will help them get a date. 

3. The greater number of requests from 
men for help with homework (37.5 per cent 
more) and for information on the choice of 
courses and professors (21.88 per cent more) 
might lie in the fact that there are more 
men than women counselors who are un- 
dergraduates taking the same courses and 
having the same academic majors as their 
students. 

4. In the area of financial difficulty and 
need for money, where 34.38 per cent more 
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men than women counselors say their stu- 
dents have problems, it can be surmised that 
women might have fewer financial worries 
than men students or else have found other 
sources of help more readily. 

5. The difference in the area of specific 
information about vocations (25 per cent 
more men counselors report that their stu- 
dents request such information frequently 
and occasionally) could perhaps be ex- 
plained on the basis that men usually are 
better motivated vocationally and would 
want specific details concerning rate of ad- 
vancement, salary, and similar information. 

6. Over 20 per cent (21.88) more men 
than women counselors reported requests 
for information concerning campus employ- 
ment. The higher male interest in this 
area is probably due to the fact that more 
men than women students work their way 
partially or completely through school. 

7. The difference between the number of 
men and women who went to their coun- 
selors with questions of a more basic and 
fundamental nature (commonly termed the 
bull session) can perhaps be accounted for 
in two ways. First, the very nature of the 
men counselors’ relationship to their stu- 
dents promotes this type of activity more 
than does the women’s. The more informal 
atmosphere and the “friend” relationship 
promote good rapport. The women’s rela- 
tionship with their students tends to be 
more formal, and it is only after a longer 
period of time that the women counselors 
can establish a high degree of rapport. Sec- 
ondly, the data from this study would show 


a tendency for a greater number of men 
students in this age group to talk more on 
topics of politics, religion, values, and social 
problems than the majority of women in 
this group, whose major concerns are likely 
to be dating and clothes. 


Implications 

The student seems to see the hall coun- 
selor as a person who can give him informa- 
tion, help him with academic difficulties, 
and act as a sounding board for his prob- 
lems and ideas. However, the students’ 
needs seem to cover almost every area in 
varying degrees of frequency. Because of 
this diversity of needs, a hall counselor 
should, first, be wisely chosen and, second, 
be given the necessary training and in- 
formation to handle many kinds of situa- 
tions and to recognize problem areas. 

In addition, the students’ understanding 
of the hall counselor's function is a most 
important factor in increasing the rapport 
and understanding between the student and 
counselor and thereby increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the residence hall counselor. 

Study of the data in this report suggests 
several questions for further inquiry: What 
are the actual causal factors of the differ- 
ences in the problems of the men and the 
women and are they important? What is 
the depth and importance of the problems 
which the student chooses to bring to the 
residence hall counselor? How will the 
changing tenor of the college campus in the 
next several years affect the kinds and in- 
tensity of student problems? 
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The Inventory of Beliefs: 


Changes in Beliefs and Attitudes 


D: STUDENTS’ beliefs and attitudes change 
during a four-year college period? Is 
there a relationship between these beliefs 
and attitudes, or between changes in them 
and academic success? These two ques- 
tions were the main purposes of the present 
study. Differences in the test results due 
to sex were also studied. 

The factor of student change may be con- 
sidered basic to the education process, for 
the purpose of education is to guide stu- 
dents from wherever they may be toward 
some specific goal. While there is usually 
some question about this basic assumption, 
the actual process of change deserves con- 
siderable investigation. It is of particular 
importance to the counselor if he is to un- 
derstand and evaluate some of the influences 
affecting his clients. At best, the factors 
affecting the process of change are difficult 
to isolate; this is particularly true with 
values and beliefs, where the influencing 
factors are frequently obscured by the stu- 
dent's personality and emotional condition. 
Nevertheless, it is important to the coun- 
selor that changes in values and beliefs be 
evaluated, especially as they may be affected 
by different educational techniques or en- 
vironmental factors. 

Many approaches to this problem have 
been attempted. One approach, making use 
of objective tests administered before, dur- 
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and Academic Success Prediction 


VICTOR HOWARD and WILLARD WARRINGTON 


ing, and after an educational experience, has 


been used in this study. Here the particu- 
lar educational experience evaluated is the 
effect of a four-year college program in an 
institution providing a strong general edu- 
cation program. The instrument used was 
the Inventory of Beliefs, developed by the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. This instrument consists of 120 
statements with which students are asked 
to agree or to disagree. “In addition to 
providing opinionaire evidence on the state- 
ments themselves, it also yields, as a total 
score, an index of certain aspects of per- 
sonality structure” [/]. The inventory is 
also designed to distinguish students who 
tend to accept stereotypes and who are de- 
pendent and rigid in their attitudes and 
beliefs, from those who are more mature in 
their viewpoints and who tend to be more 
adaptable in their attitudes and beliefs. 

According to the Instructor's Manual for 
the inventory: 


The fundamental assumption underlying the In- 
ventory of Beliefs is that the objectives of general 
education can serve as a base from which may be 
inferred the model organization characterizing 
the personalities of those most adaptable to the 


purposes of general education [/] 


The possible use of the Inventory of Be- 
liefs as a measure of the amount of change 
in student attitudes and beliefs has been 
suggested by Dressel and Mayhew [2, 3, 5] 
and by Howard [4]. In addition, a pre- 
liminary unpublished pilot study by How- 
ard revealed significant changes during 
the freshman academic year in beliefs and 
attitudes. The initial study was followed 
by another retest program at the end of the 
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senior year. It was hypothesized that if, as 
stated in the Manual for the Inventory of 
Beliefs, 

. attitudes [were] conceived as being one of 
the major clusters of outcomes of an entire gen- 
eral education program, or of a college program 
[7]. 

then changes in the areas measured by this 
instrument should be detected over the 
final three years of the college program, just 
as they were over the freshman year period. 

Since the original study by Howard [#] 
and a concurrent study by Pike [6] had both 
discovered differences between male-female 
scores on the inventory, it was decided to 
review this aspect as well. 

Of primary importance to both authors 
was the relationship between Inventory of 
Beliefs scores, or changes in scores, and 
senior grade-point average. It was their 
hypothesis that a correlation would exist 
between scores, or changes in scores, on the 
Inventory of Beliefs and success in college 
as measured by senior grade-point average. 


Procedure 


The inventory was first administered to 
1,942 freshman students entering Michigan 
State University in September, 1951. It 
was administered again during the last 
week of Spring Term, 1952, to a random 
sample of 569 of these students. Of this 
number, 303 students remained at the end 
of their senior year (June, 1955). 

About a month prior to graduation, a 
letter was sent to each of these 303 students 
explaining the purposes of the study and 
requesting their cooperation. Fifty-five stu- 
dents responded to this first invitation, and 
an additional 42 responded to a second 
reminder-type letter. 

At the end of the second week, an addi- 
tional random sample of 15 students was 
contacted by direct telephone call, resulting 
in an additional 12 students responding for 
retesting. This made a final total of 109 
seniors who were retested at the end of 
their senior year. 

In order to examine the non-respondents, 
a comparison was made of the means ob- 
tained on the first two test administrations 
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and of the grade-point averages of those 
students who did not respond to any of the 
three invitations with those who did re- 


spond. 
Results 


1. Classifying the Inventory of Beliefs 
scores of the students retested according to 
sex (as had been done in the original study), 
a re-examination of the significance of the 
differences between the means of the first 
and second test administrations at the be- 
ginning and end of the freshman year (IB, 
and IB.) showed gains significant beyond 
the 0.01 probability level for both male and 
female groups. This is shown in Taste 1. 


TABLE 1 


Sig. 
Level 


Diff. Fr. 
Means Yr. 


1B, 
59.23 


56.76 


1B, 
66.02 
64.78 


IB,-IB, ¢ 
6.79 4.88° 
8.02 5.57° 


Males (N — 64) 
Females (N — 45) 


* Significance beyond 0.01 level. 


2. For the same 109 students, the differ- 
ences between the means of the third test 
administration at the end of their senior 
year and those of the second administration 
at the end of the freshman year (IB, and 
IB.) showed gains significant beyond the 
0.01 probability level for both male and 
female groups. This is shown in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


h.—Sr. Sig. 


Means Yr. Diff. Level 


IB,-ib, 
11.32 
13.75 


8.91°* 


8.23° 


Males (N — 64) 


Females (N = 45) 64.78 


* Significance beyond 0.01 level. 


§. An examination of the retest scores and 
senior grade-point averages of the 109 stu- 
dents showed no significant differences be- 
tween males and females. 

4. For the same 109 students, the inter- 
correlations between the three test admin- 
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istrations indicate a measure of stability 
in the relative performance of both males 
and females on the Inventory of Beliefs over 
the four-year period, as is shown in TABLE 3. 


TABLE 3 


Males Females 
IB, IB, 1B, IB, 


IB, 0.64 0.56 0.72 0.57 
IB, — 0.68 — 0.66 


5. The correlation of the three test ad- 
ministrations for these 109 students with 
the senior grade-point average suggests that 
some sex differences exist. For males, no 
significant correlations were obtained. 
However, for females, a significant positive 
relationship was discovered between the 
Inventory of Beliefs scores obtained both at 
the end of the freshman year and at the end 
of the senior year with senior grade-point 
averages (see Taste 4). In addition, this 
tendency appears to increase from freshman 
to senior years. 


TABLE 4 
Sr. GPA (Males) Sr. GPA (Females) 
IB, —0.02 0.24 
IB, 0.00 0.40 
IB, 0.45 


6. For the 109 students tested at the end 
of their senior year, the gain achieved on 
the Inventory of Beliefs over the three-year 
period between the second and third test 
administrations (I1B,—IB,), when compared 
with the senior grade-point average, showed 
no significant correlations for either the 
male or female group. This was also true 
for the one-year period between the first and 
second test administrations (IB,—IB,), and 
for the four-year period between the first 
and third test administrations (IB;—IB,). 

7. In terms of the means of the first two 
test scores (IB, and IB,), no significant 
differences were found between those seniors 
(109) who received the IB, and those seniors 
(194) who did not. 
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However, with respect to senior grade 
point average, those seniors not taking the 
final retest (IB;) had a significantly (be- 
yond 0.01) lower mean and also a signifi- 
cantly (beyond 0.01) smaller variance than 
those who were administered the final re- 
test. 


TABLE 5 


N IB, 1B, GPA 


IB, Group 109 58.21 65.50 2 
Non-IB, Group 194 5646 63.91 2: 


Conclusions and Discussions 


As measured by the Inventory of Beliefs, 
beliefs and attitudes change significantly in 
male and female students both during their 
freshman year and between their freshman 
and senior years. For the counselor, this 
would seem to suggest that students are as 
receptive to new ideas and suggestions and 
are as able to modify previously held ideas 
and concepts throughout the entire four 
years of a college program as during their 
freshman year. 

The lack of significance between male- 
female scores on both the IB, final retest 
and senior grade-point averages, contrasted 
with freshman year male-female test-scores 
(IB, and IB.) which had shown significant 
differences, seems to indicate that whatever 
the initial freshman differences between 
male and female feelings toward change in 
beliefs and attitudes, such differences dis- 
appear over the subsequent three years of 
college work. 

The origin of such differences may, per- 
haps, exist in the original motivation with 
which males and females come to college. 
To a large extent, the males seem to be job 
and career oriented and, initially at least, 
are most interested in courses and ideas 
which point directly in this direction. 
While the same attitude may also motivate 
some of the females, it is questionable 
whether it is as strong or widespread as in 
the male group. 

However, the data collected indicate some 
stability between Inventory of Beliefs scores 
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over the four-year period. Although both 
male and female groups show gains, the 
over-all rank of each group remains rela- 
tively constant. This trend was more pro- 
nounced for the females and was particu- 
larly demonstrated by the tendency for 
females who gained most (or least) during 
their freshman year also to gain the most 
(or least) during their sophomore, junior, 
and senior years. 

There is no apparent relationship be- 
tween performance on the Inventory of Be- 
liefs, or between changes in IB scores, and 
academic performance as indicated by senior 
grade-point average for males, and only a 
slight positive relationship for females. 
This would seem to suggest that a degree of 
flexibility or adaptability is not related to 
academic success. Although this may not 
hold true on an individual basis, the un- 
selected group result is the only evidence 
available. 

This should be investigated further in 
reference to student areas of specialization. 
The study by Howard [2] showed signifi- 
cant differences over the freshman year 
period for various areas of specialization. 
This factor may well apply over the entire 
four-year period. 

A comparison of the means of those stu- 
dents responding for final retesting with 
those who did not respond, showed that the 
responding group did not appear to differ 
significantly from the non-responding group 
on the preceding two IB administrations 
(IB, and IB.) that both groups had taken. 
Therefore, those conclusions pertaining to 


beliefs and attitudes would appear to apply 
equally to both groups of students. 

However, with respect to academic per- 
formance, the non-respondents appeared to 
be a much more homogeneous and less ca- 
pable group than those seniors who volun- 
tarily responded. This seems to imply that 
for general research design purposes studies 
of variables appreciably related to academic 
performance may be affected by the utiliza- 
tion of voluntary samples. 

In fact, some such limitation may also be 
applied to this paper, but since the relation- 
ship between Inventory of Belief scores and 
academic performance was not found to be 
significant, the results may still be con- 
sidered to have generality. 
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THE SRA YOUTH INVENTORY AND MENTAL HEALTH 


| PROBLEM of assessing the validity of 
any measure of mental health is complex, 
for not only are the criteria usually of un- 
known value, but also the area suffers from 
inadequacy of conceptualization and differ- 
entiation. This brief study contributes em- 
pirical evidence regarding the validity of a 
test which is widely used by counselors but 
which is relatively unvalidated. Although 
with the present sample one might not ex- 
pect the inventory to “miss,” little evidence 
actually exists as to whether the test is 
successful in identifying girls with poor 
mental health. 


A Deviant Group 


The sample studied included 29 of the 
girls living in a church supported residential 
school. The girls ranged in age from 12 
to 18 years with a median of 15 years. Their 
intelligence quotients ranged from 70-116 
with a median of 89. Although no codable 
information regarding paternal occupation 
was available, the writers’ impressions of 
case records were that most of the girls came 
from lower socio-economic levels, with a 
few girls from the lower middle class. With 
few exceptions, the girls had been sent to 
the home by order of the juvenile court or 
upon the recommendation of some other 
children’s social agency. In most cases, the 
girls were remanded to the home because 
the family, through death, divorce, separa- 
tion of the parents, or other causes, was not 
able to provide a wholesome environment. 
For most of the girls, the home is a tem- 
porary solution. The program outlined on 
many of the girls’ records is to keep the girl 
a year or so, re-evaluate the family situation 
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at that time, and then decide whether she 
is to stay or leave. 

It is the writers’ contention, on the basis 
of case history data, that these girls have 
more than average problems of adjustment. 
As mentioned above, in almost every case 
there is severe home pathology, Desertion 
by one of the parents, death of one or both 
parents, marital discord of the parents, and 
general neglect are the comments that run 
through the girls’ records. In a number of 
cases, there are court records of incest with 
fathers, grandfathers, or mothers’ boy 
friends, prostitution by the mothers, and 
illegitimate birth of the girls. Prior solu- 
tions indicate that in several cases numerous 
foster home placements have been tried. 
Many of the girls have histories of truancy, 
school maladjustment, “boy craziness,” emo- 
tional problems, and incorrigibility. How- 
ever, the behavior of these girls has not been 
sufficiently serious socially to require com- 
mitment to a girls’ reformatory. 

Besides the case history reports, the child- 
ren showed psychometric inconsistencies in- 
dicating they are an atypical group. Al- 
though the correlation of Verbal and Per- 
formance IQ’s from the California Test of 
Mental Maturity was relatively typical, 
0.44, reading achievement for the younger 
girls correlated 0.26 with Mental Age and 
arithmetic achievement correlated only 
0.20. Both of these are considerably below 
the usual values. In contrast, reading and 
arithmetic achievement correlated 0.753. 


Inventory Results 


The result of scores on the SRA Youth 
Inventory indicates that these girls have 
more problems than do the norm groups 
described in the test manual [/]. These 
findings are reported in Taste 1. When 
interpreted from the appropriate norms, 
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TABLE 1 
Raw Scores on the SRA Youth Inventory for 
29 Girls 
Scale Mid-Score Range 
. My school 10 3-24 
. Looking ahead 13 0-30 
. About myself 16 4-30 
. Getting along with others ll 0-36 


. My home and family 10 

. Boy meets girl 7 

. Health 4 0-20 
3 
29 


Sno ve 


. Things in general 
Basic difficulty 


they indicate peaks in problems about 
school, home, and self. In these areas, the 
averages are well above the 75th percentile. 
In the other areas, the averages are at or 
above the 50th percentile. The Basic Diffi- 
culty Key is quite discriminating in that the 
midscore value for this group is at the 85th 
percentile for the norm groups. If the girls 
are considered deviant on the case history 
criterion, and the authors believe this to be 
true, then the SRA Youth Inventory has a 
degree of concurrent validity for adolescent 
girls. Such a finding adds to the limited 
empirical data available concerning the 
use of this test with adolescent girls. 

To the present writers, one of the more 
intriguing problems is the nature of mental 
health. For instance, is mental health a 
unitary phenomenon as is indicated on the 
one hand by the Basic Difficulty Key of the 
Youth Inventory, or is it a series of phe- 
nomena as the eight separate scales would 
indicate? The Total Adjustment score of 
the California Test of Personality can be 
contrasted to the numerous scales of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory to indicate that some psychologists look 
to one approach while others do not. The 
present data allow for further analysis and 
interpretation. Intercorrelations between 
the Basic Difficulty score and the eight sub- 
tests were computed and are listed without 
tabling: 0.44, 0.53, 0.89, 0.90, 0.72, 0.73, 0.75, 
and 0.86, respectively, from Subtest One to 
Subtest Eight. In six of the areas, these 
coefficients are as high as test-retest coeffi- 
cients reported in the supplement to the 
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manual [2]. This analysis raises serious 
questions regarding subtest interpretation 
and suggests that the test may be amenable 
to further refinement with fewer dimen- 
sions. Parenthetically, it should be noted 
that this requires somewhat more than the 
29 cases used in this analysis. Another in- 
terpretation, that the high correlations 
could reflect a response set toward problem 
checking, seems appropriate and possible in 
spite of the manual’s comments to the con- 
trary [2]. 

Further exploration of the Basic Difh- 
culty Scale indicates additional findings in 
the way of hypotheses. Basic Difficulty is 
not related to IQ, r = 0.02, and only slightly 
to Reading Achievement, r = 0.22. The 
length of time a girl has been in residence 
at the home correlated —0.44 with the Basic 
Difficulty score. Sociometric data based on 
nominations of girls most liked and those 
least liked yielded correlations of 0.29 and 
0.07, respectively, with Basic Difficulty 
scores. A combined Acceptance-Rejection 
continuum correlated 0.04 with the inven- 
tory. This supports the findings of UIl- 
mann [3] and results in continued specula- 
tion regarding the relationship between 
social acceptance and personal report of 
mental health. 


Conclusion 


The writers feel that the present evidence 
gives further tentative support to the con- 
current validity of the SRA Youth Inven- 
tory. This is also true of the Basic Difficulty 
Scale which was constructed in a non-em- 
pirical fashion. However, the high inter- 
correlation of subtests with the Basic Difh- 
culty Scale indicates that the general prob- 
lem of the nature and dimensions of mental 
health as described by the inventory remains 
in need of careful conceptualization. 
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Books Reviewed 


COUNSELING FOR PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
IN SCHOOLS AND CoL.LeGces, by Fred Mc- 
Kinney. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1958. xiii + 584 pp. $6.00. 


A’ THE broad field of guidance moved 
toward self-conscious professionaliza- 
tion over the years following the last World 
War, it was aided and supported in its prog- 
ress by the appearance of a number of books 
dealing with counseling. Some were based 
upon intensive and systematic programs ol 
research, while others drew upon theory, 
research, and practice from more divergent 
sources. Illustrative of the first group are 
those of Rogers and his associates ios) and 
Robinson [5]; among the second group are 
Brayfield [2], Tyler [/0], Pepinsky and Pe- 
pinsky [4], Sanderson [9], Bordin [/], and 
Hahn and Mac Lean [3]. Each of these con- 
tributed uniquely to the counselor’s knowl- 
edge of personality and to his skill in help- 
ing clients work through their personal 
problems and increase their effectiveness in 
living. None of the foregoing was directed 
exclusively to training high school and col- 
lege counselors to counsel students about 
problems of personal adjustment. 

The current volume under review can- 
didly sets out to help school counselors 
come face to face with their increasingly 
complex responsibilities in understanding 
and dealing with many of the emotional and 
social problems confronting a large segment 
of our youth. And, for the most part, it 
succeeds admirably in its mission. 

McKinney confronts the problem of hu- 
man adjustment squarely, brings to it a 
perceptive grasp of the many special diffi- 
culties which beset school personnel in 
helping youth solve intricate problems of 
daily living and growing and provides a 
basic, down-to-earth viewpoint, demon- 
strates his own respect for his clients, col- 
leagues (and his reader), and furnishes a 
spate of helpful principles and workable 
suggestions for the beginning or partly 
trained counselor. His efforts should en- 
courage many workers, if they heed his 
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cautions, to grow out of the “cook-book” or 
inspirational mode of counseling into pro- 
fessional counselors who respect and use 
theory for the practical values it provides 
in their workaday understanding 
behavior. To this end, the author postu- 
lates a clear definition of counseling, with 
the underlying assumption that counseling 
can be but a single factor in the dynamic 
development of the human organism, and 
that in the course of normal, expected 
growth sequences there will also be iis. 
tion, fixation, and regression taking place. 
Further, the counselor’s mission is seen to 
involve a responsible understanding of the 
developmental features of human growth, a 
firm grasp of inner and outer factors which 
may enhance or interfere with the organ- 
ism’s growth, sufficient experience under 
supervision to be able to forecast and re- 
evaluate the rate and direction of such 
growth, and, finally, an increasingly per- 
ceptive awareness of the impact of the 
counselor's behavior and personality upon 
this unique human being as the client 
moves toward fulfillment of the social and 
personal goals of his life. 

The author's theoretical formulations of 
personality organization and dynamics are 
outlined broadly in Chapter 2 and then de- 
tailed through apposite case illustrations 
in the next three chapters. Here the 
reader is acquainted with adaptations of 
the needs theory, neo-Freudian theory of 
conflict and anxiety (including a lucid and 
economical discussion of defense systems 
and their role in warding off the direct 
effects of anxiety), and a_ psychoanalytic 
conception of structure and function of 
personality and their meanings for the 
school counselor in an educational context. 
These four chapters alone contribute 
richly, yet succinctly, the kinds of under- 
standing school personnel rarely obtain in 
their basic counselor training. For a care- 
ful, attentive reading of this core of mean- 
ingfully applied psycho-social theory, the 
counselor will be amply repaid, although 
it may evoke some uncomfortable moments 
of struggle, self-searching, and re-evalua- 
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tion of students one has known in other 
terms and dimensions. But after all, isn’t 
this one of the benchmarks of our profes- 
sion? 

In Chapters 7 and 8 the counseling re- 
lationship and process are brought into 
highlight and developed through brief case 
presentations. Here much could have been 
gained if verbatim excerpts had been intro- 
duced to illustrate in depth the counselor's 
role in developing and fostering an appro- 
priate relationship, and in eliciting client 
movement by dealing effectively with re- 
sistance, client defenses, and transference 
phenomena. The space devoted to a 
sketchy and meager coverage of career prob- 
lems and testing and occupational informa- 
tion in Chapter 11 could have been profit- 
ably used for a clearly detailed development 
of how the counselor conveys understanding 
and acceptance and what the client ex- 
nage in the struggle to release himself 
rom the bonds of anxiety. Similarly, 
Chapter 10 and its treatment of “Person- 
ality Problems” could have been consider- 
ably strengthened if protocols of actual 
high sheet interviews had been included, 
rather than depending so completely upon 
college problems and brief interpretive 
summaries. 

Several points of criticism warrant men- 
tion: (1) Why not illustrate samples of 
cases requiring referral for psychotherapy 
and detail reasons why school counselors 
are not in a position to be helpful? (2) 
When moving from the psychoanalytic ma- 
terial used to explain the client to the proc- 
ess of counseling, which seems to draw 
heavily from Rogerian sources, why not 
introduce the reader to pertinent aspects of 
self-theory? (3) In the early chapters em- 

hasis seems to be placed upon verbal learn- 
ing as the ultimate goal in counseling; it is 
not until the reader reaches pages 247 and 
268 that he finds the record set straight by 
a more appropriate emphasis upon emo- 
tional learning and the need for working 
through to new levels of feeling and experi- 
encing. (4) Reference is frequently made 
to the “trained group worker” in relating 
the counselor’s mission to group and club 
activity. Apart from suggesting (page 413) 
that educators “are experienced in dealing 
with groups,” little is done to show what 
kinds of training and sensitivity are re- 
quired for the subtle and complex rela- 
tionships likely to be encountered in work- 
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ing intensively with groups for personality 
development and change. 

Even for the most critical reader, these 
shortcomings do not appreciably lessen the 
general value and distinct contribution 
offered by this well-organized and carefully 
documented volume. And, for the pro- 
fessional reader or student of human be- 
havior, there are 672 well chosen biblio- 
graphic references sprinkled through the 
14 chapters without detracting from read- 
ability. It should find a place for itself 
on the desks of counselors and advisors, 
and on the shelves of other school workers 
who wish to know more about the com- 
plexities of their students’ behavior and 
personal adjustment. 
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REHABILITATION: A COMMUNITY CHAL- 
LENGE, by Allan W. Scott. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 247 + xvi 
pp. $5.75. 


bh PRIMARY audience for this book is the 
community leader or planner with dor- 
mant or developed interest in the extension 
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of rehabilitation principles and services to 
the physically and mentally handicapped. 
The treatment also aims to give the general 
reader perspective into the nature and de- 
velopment of rehabilitation in the United 
States. Exhortatory in tone throughout, 
the book makes an eloquent appeal for 
integrating the philosophy and principles 
of restorative programs for the handicapped 
into the local community. The writing is 
fresh and pleasant, with sentences that 
make for quotable excerpts in community 
reports. 

The effort to create a readable book is 
also reflected in the palatable short chapters 
which enable the reader to take in a big 
theme in a little capsule. The average 
length of the 27 chapters is nine pages. The 
chapters encompass a very wide scope, 
covering topics such as the concept of 
rehabilitation, roles of various professional 
fields, training, placement, types of facilities, 
laws, insurance plans, cost, community or- 
ganization, and rehabilitation in the world 
community. As can be seen, the aim is 
broad coverage rather than intensive treat- 
ment. 

The author's preface states that he does 
not desire to produce a “how-to-do-it” man- 
ual, and in this he succeeds. The book 
deals with general principles, both with 
respect to community action and rehabili- 
tation. Often these principles, coupled 
with a pervasive idealism, come out in such 
generalized statements as: “Successful re- 
habilitation must be broad in scope, practi- 
cal in purpose and integrated in practice. 
It cannot go forward without general par- 
ticipation, it requires the respect and con- 
fidence of all those concerned” (xiii). Such 
generalizations hardly lend themselves to 
controversy, except to note that the field 
has made real progress despite the fact that 
the very qualities mentioned fell far short 
of the ideal. 

The book attempts to make rehabilitation 
clear and understandable to the intelligent 
general reader. In so doing, the author 
sometimes presents his point of view simply, 
without mention of other viewpoints which 
would bring out the deeper difficulties and 
centroversies. The simplicity of the state- 
ments may catch the general reader un- 
aware and make it seem to him that gen- 
eral agreement exists when, in reality, there 
is lurking a very complex topic indeed. 
For example, the following sentence at the 
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end of a paragraph is offered, as is, to she 
reader: “The national government may 
continue its program for direct benefits 
and services to veterans, federal employees 
and the like, but any further extension of 
federal funds or services into general inedi- 
cal care or rehabilitation for the disabled 
civilian (sic), either child or adult, seems 
undesirable” (p. 221). In view of the his- 
torical importance of the role of state and 
Federal Government in stimulating the re- 
habilitation of civilian disabled and the 
advantageously close tie-up of private and 
public agencies, the author's assertion of 
major magnitude needs much elaboration 
and defense, 

The chapter on “Counseling” is seven 
pages in length, despite the beginning sen- 
tence that: “Keystone in the construction 
of a rehabilitation program for any dis- 
abled individual is good counseling” (p. 
67). The chapter has another major theme, 
namely, that: “Opinions vary as to what 
discipline or profession has the best train- 
ing for this responsible job of counsel- 
ing. . .” Mentioned are the social worker, 
psychiatric social worker, clinical or coun- 
seling psychologist, registered nurse with an 
academic degree, vocational counselor, or 
rehabilitation coordinator. 

There are many comments which could 
be made about the chapters on counseling 
and related topics. For present purposes, 
we may note that community leaders will 
have to become involved in complex prob- 
lems, since their support is needed to set 
up and improve services. In such situations, 
one may appreciate the close tie-up in our 
society between general community and 
professional services. Scott's book merits 
wide reading and should help rehabilita- 
tion gain better understanding among com- 
munity leaders.—SALVATORE G. DiMICHAEL, 
Regional Representative, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, New York 
City. 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING THROUGH 
SMALL Group Discussion, by Helen I. 
Driver. Madison: Monona Publications, 
1958. 460 pp. $7.00. 


FiIrsT section of this book, entitled 
“Multiple Counseling: A Small-Group 
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Discussion Method for Personal Growth,” is 
a reprint in its entirety of a 1954 publica- 
tion. 

“The author hopes the book will be of 
service to all readers who are preparing for, 
or active in, guidance and counseling fields.” 
Guidance here is very broadly interpreted 
indeed, including such settings as schools, 
institutions, religious organizations, com- 
munity agenies, and organizations encom- 
passing even purely voluntary groups such 
as, for example, the League of Women 
Voters. While the author’s experiments ex- 
tend to teenagers, college students, and 
adulte—“well- adjusted, neurotic, and psy- 
chotic’”—she urges such widespread use of 
her method throughout communities that 
the multitudinous examples she offers for 
application to almost all group activity 
become confusing. It seems but one step 
to concluding that this method is a panacea 
for all but the most severe mental health 
problems and is the single most significant 
preventive tool. 

Dr. Driver defines multiple counseling 
as small-group discussion activity, conjunc- 
tive with individual counseling by the group 
leader. Her territory is broad, limited at 
the one extreme where formal classroom in- 
struction commences and at the other by 
fully professional group psychotherapy. 
While cautioning continuously against the 
latter activity by the untrained, Dr. Driver 
distinguishes between these functions only 
on the basis of self-revelation in the emo- 
tional sphere, which is permissible in psy- 
chotherapy. She fails throughout to dif- 
ferentiate or define her area of group dis- 
cussion on any base but content, not grap- 
pling with the dynamics involved. This is 
particularly unfortunate since perhaps her 
most grievous omission is in establishin 
standards of skills, personal qualities, an 
qualifications for those undertaking group 
leadership. She emphasizes knowledge and 
prescribes behavior for leaders, but mini- 
mizes professional training as prerequisite. 
Perhaps her apparent antagonism to psy- 
choanalytic methods may be responsible. 
(Her stated orientation is Rogerian.) 

However, the book contains much valu- 
able mental health material in a form 
readily comprehensible to the novice, as 
well as invaluable guides to the organiza- 
tion, programming, and handling of groups. 
Designed as it is for the semi-lay worker, 
perhaps its oversimplification to the do-it- 
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yourself, what-works level tends to make it 
useful to workers of more diverse back- 
grounds. It seems regrettable that the 
author’s enthusiasm and crusading spirit 
outruns her scientific and analytical bent, 
and that research findings (other than her 
experience) are missing. 

For the group leader or group leader ap- 
parent, there are rather precise rules for 
the members and composition of groups, for 
their recruiting and orientation, for mem- 
bers and form of sessions, and even for the 
individual interviewing prescribed. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to materials for 
introduction, as well as to techniques. Most 
valuable, perhaps, is the wealth of docu- 
mentation with excellent and numerous ex- 
amples of each point she makes that is of 
intrinsic interest and effective as a teaching 
device. 

Section II consists of 39 separate articles 
representing small-group discussion applied 
in five areas: School Children and Youth 
(including pre-delinquent), College Pro- 

ams, Professional Training and Research, 

ommunity Mental Health and Parent Edu- 
cation Programs, and Group Psychotherapy, 
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Rehabilitation, and Counseling Programs. 
Combined with the anecdotal material in 
Section I, the avowed function of “Source- 
book” is indeed fulfilled. 

The articles are brief, well focused, and 
largely explicit. Of special interest is the 
series of 11 articles pertaining to Profes- 
sional Training and Research Programs, 
demonstrating dual are and value of 
the method—“using the techniques to learn 
the techniques is an active teaching-learn- 
ing process.” 

Throughout these articles are impressive 
statements of the authors’ impressions of 
gain for their groups: Progress in learning 
interpersonal skills, in personal growth, in 
rehabilitation, and in group techniques. 
Replete also are mentions of lack of sci- 
entific validation and non-applicability of 
statistical methods. Evaluation is difficult, 
therefore, and, pending investigation, per- 
haps may be best expressed in the reason- 
ably cautious words of Dr. Washburne in 
her foreword: “The benefits of such an 
approach to various human problems has 
been well demonstrated by the author .. .” 
(referred 24 cases to Dr. Driver for group 
therapy). The results were sufficiently en- 
couraging so as to suggest that, not only as a 
method in itself, but also in combination 
with private conferences, the period of re- 
habilitation and recovery may be short- 
ened.”—Barpara A. Kirk, Manager, Coun- 
seling Center, University of California. 


PLANNING COLLEGE POLICY FOR THE CRITI- 
cAL Decape AHEAD. No. 5, College Ad- 
missions, College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1958. 116 pp. $3.00. 


| bs SYMPOSIUM on college admissions is 
the fifth of a series under the sponsor- 
ship of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Part I of the publication contains 
a series of eight papers on various aspects of 


higher education. Part II presents case 
studies of four hypothetical colleges and 
poses the question: “What should these 
four colleges do?” Following each case is 
an “answer” developed by the committee 
at the time of the symposium. 

Seymour Harris, in the discussion of the 
future demand for the college graduates, 
reiterates and elaborates his theme of 10 
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years ago in The Market for College Gradu- 
ates that the number of college graduates 
and college-trained persons tends to exceed 
the number of openings available of the 
kind which they expect. His view is based 
largely on the economic case for higher 
education, a view which, as Frank Bowles 
notes, has indeed turned attention away 
from the central purpose of education. 
Bowles’ further contention that low admis- 
sion standards and diffuse programs are 
self-defeating has merit, although a more 
careful analysis might indicate that the real 
trouble with institutions of this stripe is 
that their programs are laden with internal 
inconsistencies. 

Everett C. Hughes expresses doubt that 
careful sorting of prospective students in 
relationship to the student culture existing 
on paidenler college campuses is possible. 
He emphasizes the need on every campus for 
“experiments in excellence.” In like spirit, 
Paul H. Engle calls for finding and de- 
veloping creative minds. The cynic, how- 
ever, can find reason to doubt that many 
faculties are prepared to cope with such 
minds. 

John Stecklein considers various ways of 
predicting college enrollments and suggests 
that additional factors need to be taken into 
account. For example, since decisions made 
by neighboring institutions of Institution A 
affect the enrollment at A, regional studies 
are desirable. 

John Millett argues that colleges must 
become more efficient by such devices as 
larger classes, augmentation of the staff with 
part-time persons, and a longer teaching 
year. The means for encouraging faculty 
to accept and plan for such changes are 
not prescribed. Vernon R. Alden presses 
for an increase in student fees and also dis- 
cusses at some length whether the very ex- 

nsive admissions procedure used by many 
institutions is actually justified by the re- 
sults. Edward K. Graham emphasizes the 
need to engage in a soul-searching study of 
the curriculum, trimming off the unimpor- 
tant in order to provide for increased em- 
phasis on what is really important. 

The ideas advanced by these various 
papers are not new. The most interesting 
part of the volume, therefore, is the set 
of case studies presented in Part II. Here 
the reader acquainted with higher educa- 
tion can find in each of the four cases ele- 
ments which suggest institutions that he 
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knows. In general, the analyses and sug- 
gestions are reasonable. One is impressed 
with the extended significance given in this 
volume to the topic of admissions. The 
role and influence imputed to the admis- 
sions officer may be unrealistic. However, 


the matter of admissions is a central one 
in higher education and those concerned 
with it will find this volume worth read- 
ing.—Paut L. Dressei, Director of Evalua- 
tion Services, Michigan State University. 
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ORTHOPSYCHIATRY AND THE SCHOOL, by 
Morris Krugman (Ed.). New York: 
American Orthopsychiatry Association, 
Inc., 1958. 265 pp. $4.00. 


jan 1s a welcome book because of its 
emphasis on a cooperative venture be- 
tween schools and mental hygiene knowl- 
edge. We all know that schools suffer due 
to a lack of mental hygiene help and that 
the traditional child guidance clinic can 
fulfill but a very small role in this regard. 
Although a welcome book in its avowed in- 
tent, it is not made up of a well rounded 
set of recommendations, nor does it pro- 
vide a useful general or systematic view- 
point. 

This volume, edited by Dr. Morris Krug- 
man, long associated with mental heal 
work in the public schools of New York 
C’ty, contains 26 articles in five general 
areas of concern to the educator-mental 
hygiene expert: Orthopsychiatry’s help to 
education, to problems of learning, to 
school mental health, to teacher education, 
and to adolescent problems. Although the 
approaches to these problems are varied 
and are meant to be illustrative of different 
types of — met in the public and 
private schools of our country, it is hard for 
this reviewer to visualize just how some of 
the chapters would be useful to school per- 
sonnel in the average school system. The 
book could have been made stronger by 
greater reference to how the average 
teacher or principal in small school sys- 
tems could better understand and help 
children without the expert aid of school 
psychologists, etc. Perhaps most of the na- 
tion’s school systems do not have the expert 
help upon which this book's usefulness is 
largely predicated. 
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With as many experts as we find writing 
in this book, it is a bit surprising not to find 
any research investigations reported. A 
faint but instructive exception is the survey 
on some characteristics of problems, source 
of referral, and number of therapy hours 
reported upon by Dr. Heyl, et al. in the 
final pages of the volume. Eclecticism 
intl cao not be carried so far as to 
damage to solid research efforts, theory con- 
struction, and the furthering of new edu- 
cational practices relating to mental health 
of school children. 

Only five of the 26 articles contain bibli- 
ographies, and probably only one or two 
of these are adequate. In the areas of the 
education and the mental health of the ex- 
ceptional child, the reviewer finds the ideas 
slower and more groping than need be. If 
each specialist in the areas represented in 
this volume took sufficient cognizance of 
the developments in special education over 
the past 5-10 years, in the reviewer's opinion 
the articles would have had greater rele- 
vance, cogency, and direct applicability. 

The educators have been more receptive 
to the offerings of the mental hygiene spe- 
cialist than the latter has been interested in 
the problems of the educator in bringing 
mental health knowledge to bear on edu- 
cation. Perhaps this volume serves more 
than anything else to let the educator know 
that many mental health specialists are 
turning serious attention toward the prob- 
lems of the school child, the teacher, and 
the school’s general state of mental health. 
If this volume stimulates the thinking of 
either group in the interest of greater mu- 
tual cooperation, it will be worth while. 
It may, therefore, serve more as an instigator 
than as a director of mental health activi- 
ties in the schools.—E. Lakin PHutuips, Psy- 
chologist, Washington, D. C. 


ANALYZING PsyCHOTHERAPY, by Solomon 
Katzenelbogen, M.D. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1958. 120 pp. 
$3.00. 


Ws: THE title of this book suggests 
a scholarly treatise on the subject of 
psychotherapy, the reader is immediately 


reassured by the author that the chief pur- 
poses of the book are to present answers to 
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questions that patients frequently raise dur- 
ing therapeutic sessions and to describe a 
new concept of psychotherapy—Rational 
Psychotherapy. As a matter of fact, the 
greater part of the book is devoted to an 
examination of the major concepts that 
differentiate Rational Psychotherapy from 
Freudian Psychotherapy. 

Although the author, a psychiatrist at 
several leading medical schools, is undoubt- 
edly biased with regard to Freudian Psycho- 
therapy, the restriction does not detract 
from the clear, concise, readable manner in 
which psychoanalytic theory is evaluated. 
He points out that much too much is made 
of transference and that there is no proof 
for the existence of positive or negative 
transference, inasmuch as the patient usu- 
ally recognizes the difference between his 
present attitude toward the therapist and 
the attitude which he formerly held to- 
ward his parents in childhood. He main- 
tains that although Freudian Psychotherapy 
is more time consuming and more costly, it 
is no more efficacious than any other method 
of psychotherapy. He also maintains that 
practitioners of Freudian Psychotherapy 
are often more fascinated “with theoreti- 
cal conceptions of the ‘Why’ and ‘How’ of 
human reactions and a corresponding lack 
of preoccupations with the heey of the 
treatment undoubtedly stems from the atti- 
tude of Freud himself: Psychoanalysis ap- 
peared to him to be more significant as a 
theory of the unconscious than as a thera- 
peutic procedure.” 

Rational Psychotherapy, according to the 
author, is related to Adolf Meyer’s psycho- 
biological school of psychiatry—to examine 
as comprehensively as possible all of the 
available facts entering into a situation 
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with the purpose of correcting what can be 
corrected. In Rational Psychotherapy, the 
therapist uses the intercommunication proc- 
ess to encourage the patient to discuss ex- 

riences which occurred during the first 

ve or six years of life, the crucial years ac- 
cording to Freudian Psychotherapy, and 
those experiences which formerly occurred 
during adolescence and adulthood, for 
“later adult experiences also contribute to 
the adult neurosis and therefore full thera- 
peutic use should be made of the patient's 
experiences throughout his life,” a point 
stressed again and again. 

Individual distinctions between Freudian 
Psychotherapy and Rational Psychotherapy 
are too numerous for detailed discussion 
here, but the section on “insight” is, to 
this reviewer's mind, one of the most inter- 
esting and best canta According to 
the author, the theory of insight as the main, 
if not the only, means to successful treat- 
ment has not been borne out in practice. 
Since “full” and “accurate” insight, re- 
gardless of the number of psychoanalytic 
sessions and comprehensiveness of the anal- 
ysis, is never possible, “if the therapeutic 
accomplishments are maintained for a cer- 
tain length of time, so that they may be 
considered sufficiently solidified, they 
should also be regarded by the therapist as 
a cure, regardless of whether or not full in- 
sight into the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of the diffi- 
culties was gained.” 

Short case excerpts from the author's 
sychiatric practice do not differ greatly 
noe those that make up the average client- 
load of the trained psychological coun- 
selor. Were the terms “client” substituted 
for “patient” and “psychological counselor” 
for “psychotherapist,” the chapter headin 
of the book would be indistinguishable 
from those included in current books on 
sychological counseling. “The Patient's 
Villingness to Undertake Psychotherapy,” 
“The Meaning of Psychotherapy,” “The 
Patient-Therapist Rapport,” “When May 
Psychotherapy be Safely Discontinued,” and 
so on. 

The trained, experienced psychological 
counselor will recognize in Rational Psy- 
chotherapy the psychological counseling 
principles that he has either taught or uti- 
lized in his own practice for some time. Per- 
haps the reader who will benefit the most 
from the discussion in the book will be the 
intelligent, psychologically unsophisticated 
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layman who seeks to understand the nature 
of a therapeutic relationship and who 
wishes to be better informed about Freud- 
ian Psychotherapy in relation to other 
therapies.—GoLtpie RutH Kapack, Assist- 
ant Professor, School of Education, The 
City College of New York. 
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THe Person PsycHotocy: 
OR ABSTRACTION?, by Paul LaFitte. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 233 
pp. $6.00. 


from “down under” (LaFitte 
is in the Department of Psychology at 
the University of Melbourne) appears to 
be, or to be based on, the author’s doctoral 
dissertation. Like most such works, it is 
difficult reading. The argument it pre- 
sents is far from a popular one, since the 
book is a critique of current points of view 
and method in psychology. 

The gist of the attack is that psychology 
is not adequate to its task, which as a sci- 
ence is “to substitute exact and demonstra- 
ble knowledge for the vague and inarticu- 
late knowledge of common experience.” 
Here we are faced with the well-known 
dilemma: the phenomena of common ex- 
perience “oo the subject matter of 
psychology, whose function it is to extend 
and explain the primary data, and our 
common experience holds the person to be 
an agent or a cause of behavior, not a pas- 
sive entity moved by external forces. In 
our quest for scientific method, according 
to the author, we have abandoned this ele- 
mentary notion of “persons” in favor of 
such notions as an object in a field of force 
(field theory); as a childish adult who 
“blindly repeats and continually fails to 
solve the conflicts of his nursery days” (psy- 
choanalysis); as a type exemplifying a set 
of classes (social psychology); as a resonat- 
ing storage circuit (physiological psychol- 
ogy); or, from the point of view of the gen- 
eral empiricist, as an “intersection in a 
statistical hyperspace, the dimensions of 
which are traits, factors, tests, aptitudes, 
or the like.” The psychologist seldom stops 
to consider, the author says, that these con- 
ceptions do not agree with one another or 
with the person of common sense. Here 
LaFitte is wrong. Most of us are aware of 
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this state of affairs—many of us deplore it, 
for one reason or another—but none of us 
know what to do about it. Neither does 
LaFitte, it would appear, in spite of his 
lengthy and learned preoccupation with 
the problem. 

The book goes into considerable detail 
concerning the various ways in which psy- 
chology has cut itself off from life. This 
it has done by misapplying to psychology 
the scientific notions of categories and 
causality derived from physical science, 
which deals with processes instead of per- 
sons. We cannot longer defend, the author 
asserts, our practice of studying only what 
can be simply defined and manipulated and 
measured in the laboratory, on the ground 
that psychology is a young science. Besides 
being immature, psychology is engaged in 
a systematic “positivistic retreat from life” 
—a mischievous tendency to substitute the 
logically tidy and the easily abstractable 
for the real universe. Hence our methods, 
and the laws derived from them, suffer the 
defect of being too abstract to deal with 
actual cases or real problem situations. 
Psychology has been fairly successful, the 
author admits, in showing that perceiving, 
remembering, and thinking are less simple 
than they would appear to the naive ob- 


server, and in correcting some naive no- 
tions of child rearing and industrial man- 


agement. It has been less successful in 
establishing “general ordinary causal laws 
of behavior,” and he is intent on showing 
that psychology can do this by building on 
common experience rather than by sys- 
tematically moving away from it. 

The solution, as LaFitte sees it, is not to 
take the naive view but to admit several 
kinds of data which we are now systemati- 
cally excluding from our abstractions. 
First, we need to be more concerned with 
the histories of individuals, in particular 
those critical periods of change in which 
the individual “makes the future out of the 
past”; we need to study particularly the 
phenomenon of persistence through change. 
(Here the argument is very similar to 
Angyal’s “life gestalt” concept, which the 
author does not mention.) Second, we need 
more data on exceptional individuals, to 
learn the laws by which the individual or- 
ganizes his unique self-percepts into an 
inner, coherent system. (This view appears 
to be influenced by Snygg and Combs, but 
there is no mention of Lecky or Rogers.) 
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Third, we should systematically investigate 
the ways in which variation among the 
investigators themselves influence the data 
collected and interpreted, and thus intro- 
duce some elementary self-correction into 
psychological science. No one can quarrel 
with these proposals, although it may be 
countered that there have been some trends 
in these directions for at least several years 
and that they are hardly strong enough 
medicine for the psychological “old man” 
in his moribund state. 


LaFitte certainly puts the finger on some 
of the weak spots in psychology, and the 
book will repay the reader who will take 
the time and the effort to follow its argu- 
ment. The worst that can be said about 
his argument is that it scratches American 
psychology where it does not itch, and this 
can sometimes be painful.—Barry Facin, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Chico 
State College. 


of an unhurried social period. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Vocational Training Directory 


Vocational Training Directory of the 
United States, 3rd Edition, Compiled by N. 
M. Cohen. Potomac Press, 2607 Arlington 
Blvd., Arlington, Va., 1958. 228 pp. $2.95. 


This third edition of the Vocational Training 
Directory (earlier editions in 1953 and 1955) in- 
cludes over 7,000 public and private schools which 
offer semi-professional, technical, and trade train- 
ing. Almost one-third of the present edition is de- 
voted to schools previously not included—the health 
service schools. Included are nursing, medical 
technologist, x-ray technician, medical record librar- 
ian, medical record technician, occupational thera- 
pist, and physical therapist schools. 

Other sections list business schools, beauty opera- 
tor and barber schools, flying schools, art, music, 
drama, and related schools, mechanical and tech- 
nical schools, public schools, home study schools, 
and vocational rehabilitation centers. The format 
is clear, the content extensive, and the listings are 
in sufficient detail for typica) uses of a directory of 
this kind. 

The compiler has prefaced each section with some 
comments regarding general trends and character- 
istics of that particular group of schools. These 
are quite helpful in giving the reader some per- 
spective. Every school is numbered, and a topical 
index proved to be quite effective for this reviewer. 

The Directory also provides information regard- 
ing accreditation, approval, or licensing of the in- 
stitution, where available. While it is difficult to 
assess the meaning of some of these approval condi- 
tions, the attempt to provide such information is 
noteworthy. 


In summary: a helpful professional resource tool. 


Legal Bulletin 


Employment Opportunities for Women 
in Legal Work, Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 265, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, 1958. 34 pp. §$.20 from GPO, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


This bulletin is broader in scope than would be 
inferred from its title. The development of 
women’s role in the legal profession o the 
brochure. In a very readable style, the bulletin re- 
views current employment, nature of legal work, 
and the trend toward legal anne. Descrip- 
tions of women in legal work (in private practice, 
government, private industry, and services to the 
legal profession) is treated in broad terms. The bro- 
chure closes with a review of procedures and re- 
quirements in preparation for a legal career. 

Among the facts presented: women comprise 3.5 
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per cent of those reported employed as lawyers and 
judges in the 1950 census; while there has been a 
sharp decrease among law school graduates re- 
a as compared with the late 1940's, the women 
law graduates decreased less than 30 per cent, the 
men more than 40 per cent in 1950-1951 and 1955- 
1956. 

It is interesting to note how little of the content 
is limited in its value to women. In summary: a 
useful career reference for anyone considering law 
as a career possibility. 


On To College 


Choosing a College, by C. C. Dunsmoor, 
1958. 12 pp. $.25 from the Board of Co- 
operative Educational Services, First Super- 
visory District, Westchester County, 45 
North St., Katonah, N. Y. 


This print-crammed pamphlet impresses the re- 
viewer as an excellent resource for the professional 
worker. The points are marshalled in logical 
fashion and each treated briefly. The pamphlet 
appears to have been designed for Westchester 
County students, but the contents generally are 
quite appropriate for prospective college students 
anywhere. Topics include: higher education as an 
investment; having a reason for college choice; 
dangers of “ivy leagueitis”; role of location in col- 
lege choice; the potential value of junior college; 
importance of college visits in making a decision; 
costs of attending college; sources of financial 
assistance; and some selected references on going to 
college. 

A few charts or other visual aid devices would 
have added greatly to the attractiveness and read 
ability of the material. It is to be hoped that the 
print-packed Ps gen of the pages will not dis- 
courage the reader from profiting from its contents 


Worrying About College?, by F. M. Hech- 
inger, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 266, 
1958. 28 pp. $.25 for 1-9 copies, $.20 for 
10-99, etc., from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


This is a new Public Affairs pamphlet that is 
somewhat more comprehensive than the brochure 
described above, but presents less factual data. 
There is an interesting stress upon the application 
process—the number of applications and the need to 
cover a range of institutions rather than submitting 
multiple applications all to similar type schools. 

This pamphlet also stresses the importance of 
visiting colleges in the process of choice. In the 
light of this emphasis, it is strange that the NVGA 
pamphlet How To Visit Colleges is not included 
among the references. 


are 


Association Activities 


kxecutive Councit’s fall sessions, 
held on October 19 and 20 in Cleveland, 
Ohio, brought out three important points, 
concerning both the Council members and 
the entire personnel and guidance field. 

1. The amount of work the Council 
handles is very heavy. The Council does 
not concern itself with minor details; its 
concern is the large sweep of major direc- 
tions and big problems of the Association. 
In this framework, the work of the Council 
has mounted sharply because the position 
and activities of the Association have risen 
accordingly. 

2. The members of the Council are 
statesmenlike persons devoted to the Asso- 
ciation, its role in this world, and its sig- 
nificance in the development of people, and 
they are devoted to the guidance and per- 
sonnel profession. 

3. The guidance and personnel profes- 
sion has emerged as a major force in this 
nation, affecting the nation’s development 
as well as the growth and effectiveness of 
its people. 

In this setting, the Council took note of 
many items and acted upon a number of 
significant issues and policies. Several of 
these are related below; others will be pre- 
sented in later publications, 

Journal Publications: All Divisional 
publications are becoming professional in 
nature and less like newsletters. 

Permanent Legislative Organization: 
The earlier legislative activity involved ap- 
pointing Head Key Members in each state 
and Key Members in each District. The 


success of this plan suggests the significance 
of a permanent organization that will facili- 
tate not only legislative interests but serve 
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Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Executive Council Sessions 
Consider Plans for the Future 


also as centers of guidance information and 
action of less-than-national involvement. 
The Council decided to effect this perma- 
nent structure as a long range plan and pro- 
gram of the Association. 

Long Range Policy and Planning: The 
Council considered a long range plan that 
would bring together the Past Presidents, 
plus a few others, in committee terms that 
would last for several years. A sub-com- 
mittee will study this plan with the idea of 
developing a relatively permanent group 
which will view the Association on a long- 
term basis. 

Membership: Membership should in- 
crease steadily, for it is the normal proce- 
dure for a person to become a member of 
APGA as soon as he enters training in the 
guidance and personnel profession, or 
enters professional work. College professors 
in guidance and personnel will be regularly 
supplied with membership materials. The 
state and local activities must continue 
strongly, but ultimately membership in 
APGA must become the normal professional 
affiliation of a person in the guidance and 
personnel field. 

Meeting Time of Council: The new 
Council has met for about one day at the 
end of each Convention. The Council is 
charged with very heavy responsibilities, so 
in order to provide a fuller (at least two 
days) opportunity for Council members to 
consider matters of the Association and 
consider them at a less pressing time, the 
Council has decided that the meeting will 
be two days in May. A further meeting may 
later be established for the fall. The long 
range effect is to provide a fuller oppor- 
tunity for ample consideration of the pro- 
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gram and activity of a major professional 
Association. 

Code of Ethics: A Committee has worked 
during the past two years on a code of 
ethics and has produced one for the Asso- 
ciation, subject to further change. The 
Committee has made remarkable progress. 
The Assembly will be presented with this 
report with modifications at the Conven- 
tion, but its adoption will not mean a 
finalized code. It is anticipated that further 
changes will occur during the next several 
years. This, however, will be an important 
milestone for the Association for it estab- 
lishes for the first time a code for the pro- 
fessional guidance and personnel Associa- 
tion. 

Studies Ahead: The Association has 
reached the point where it must participate 
and assume leadership in various actions 
affecting guidance and student personnel 
work throughout the nation. Many such 
programs depend upon outside financial aid 
and would extend over several years. The 
Council considered these national concerns, 
however, and they are of such importance 
that they are related here, although specific 


programs may not yet have been con- 
structed: 
(a) The Role of Student Personnel 


Workers at All Levels of Education. This 
reafirms a continuing concern of the Asso- 
ciation. Although other professional groups 
are concerned, it is incumbent upon a pro- 
fessional organization to speak for the pro- 
fession in such matters as the role of the 
persons in the functions it represents. 

(b) Career Monographs and Description 
of Guidance and Student Personnel Posi- 
tions. Consistent with the program de- 
scribed above, a good brochure would be 
developed to describe guidance and student 
personnel positions. Dating back from the 
publication of “Job Analysis of Educational 
Personnel Workers,” the Association has 
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not produced any revision. The publica- 
tion has become obsolete, is now out of 
print, and will not be reprinted. Instead 
we will seek to produce a new, expanded 
publication consistent with today’s guid- 
ance and personnel work. 

(c) Improvement of Guidance, Counsel- 
ing, and Testing. In keeping with the work 
that APGA is doing to improve the quality 
of guidance work, recognition was given to 
participation and leadership in programs 
with similar aims. Such action may involve 
a national conference, publication of mate- 
rials to members and other interested and 
concerned persons, and other actions that 
may arise from the heavy increases occurring 
nationally in guidance and personnel work. 
The shortage of qualified guidance and 
personnel workers is approaching a national 
crisis. 

(d) Education of Counselors. Many uni- 
versity groups naturally carry out continu- 
ing studies of counselor education. The 
time has come, however, for a study to be 
made that would represent the national 
Association and its responsibility. This 
might involve a survey of the current status 
and nature of such graduate education, pro- 
jections into the future on the direction the 
education of counselors and other student 
personnel workers should take, and possibly 
ideas about better ways to educate coun- 
selors in this period of very sharp increase 
in the demand for them. The area of 
concern in the future could very well in- 
volve studies at the college level of student 
personnel workers, on which progress al 
ready is being made. 

This is merely a brief report. 
recounted some of the significant work 
carried on by the Executive Council. The 
statesman-like leadership of the Council 
members should be an inspiration to all 
guidance and personne! workers and to each 
member of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


It has 
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THE GAP GAGE: 


Give "GAP" A Lift—With A Generous Gift 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


$ YOU READ this in early December, 
there should be over $100,000 in cash 
and pledges in the GAP fund—a fine tribute 
to the vision, foresight, and devotion of the 
10-12 per cent of the APGA membership 
who have contributed to date. And, we 
should also have a good start on the second 
hundred thousand of the $200,000 goal es- 
tablished by our Executive Council as es- 
sential to provide APGA with a building to 
house the new APGA Headquarters and 
its professional activities. 

But what about you of the other 88-90 
per cent of our membership who haven't 
yet participated in GAP at all? It’s you to 
whom this page is devoted this month. If 
you have not yet contributed to GAP, it 
surely can’t be that you don’t think you 
should do so, since certainly you are receiv- 
ing many benefits from belonging to APGA. 
It must be, then, that you haven't yet be- 
come fully aware of the responsibility which 
each of us has in this connection, or you 
have not had a firsthand opportunity to 
do so. 

The annual dues to APGA which we pay 
can be expected to do no more than meet 
the year-to-year operational expenses. To 
raise APGA to the high level of effectiveness 
demanded requires the $200,000 in extra 
funds which are available only from our 
membership—that is, from you and me. 

American education, as well as America 
itself, is in a state of crisis today—and is 
looking hopefully to personnel and guid- 
ance for assistance with many of its prob- 
lems as never before in the half century of 
our existence. The demand for trained 
personnel today, and for the foreseeable 
future, is far in excess of the supply avail- 
able. 

Likewise, the demands for services from 
APGA and its Divisions have doubled the 
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past year and continue to increase. As 
these demands increase, the APGA Head- 
quarters, already pinched by lack of space 
and staff assistance, has its effectiveness 
further impaired. 

Crises, if accompanied by vision and forti- 
tude on the part of the leadership involved, 
often create opportunity. Herein, then, lies 
the challenge to APGA today. We can 
greatly strengthen APGA and thus make 
it possible to function effectively in this age 
of crisis by providing, through GAP, the 
$200,000 needed for the new Headquarters 
and APGA’s professional activities. 

“Gift” is the keyword for December and 
the adjective is “generous,” so make or 
pledge a “generous gift” to GAP this 
month. It’s payable over the next 12 
months . . . it’s income tax deductible, of 
course . . . and it’s bound to provide you 
with real satisfaction for having taken part 
in assuring APGA’s development and fu- 
ture. “A Day's Pay, That's the Way.” 


The New York State Counselors Associa- 
tion, at its Annual Conference in Buffalo, 
voted to contribute $342 to GAP. This was 
the first gift to be received from a State 
Association. It sets a fine example for 
other Associations, as this is the largest 
Branch or State Association gift received to 
date. Congratulations to the officers and 
membership of NYSCA! 


One hundred per cent, or all three mem- 
bers, of the counseling staff of the John Jay 
High School, Katonah, New York, are Life 
Subscribers to APGA. They are George A. 
Favareau, Coordinator, and Margaret 
Hotaling and M. Elliott Noyes, Counselors. 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


HELEN JEANNETTE Bruce, formerly a 
Counselor for the Pierce County Board of 
Education, Blackshear, Georgia, has become 
Director of Guidance in the Wayne County 
High School, Jesup, Georgia. 


ANN Eton has left her position as Di- 
rector of Guidance at Cliffside Park Senior 
High School, Cliffside Park, New Jersey, to 
become Guidance Director of the Educa- 
tional and Vocational Consultation Center 
in New York City. 


Warren B. Scott, who was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology and 
Assistant Dean of Men at the University of 
Redlands, Redlands, California, has ac- 
cepted the position of Associate Professor 
of Psychology and Director of Guidance and 
Counseling at Inter-American University, 
San German, Puerto Rico. 


BERNARD Boristow recently became the 
Vocational Psychologist in the Rehabilita- 
tion Unit of the Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital, but will continue to serve on a part- 
time basis as Assistant to the Director of 
the Vocational Guidance Clinic and As- 
sistant Instructor in the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Ever Cossesoom, JR., former Principal 
of the High School in Climax, Ohio, has 
assumed the position of Teacher-Counselor 
in the Anchorage Junior High School, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


STANLEY J. Gross, formerly an Instructor 
in Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, New York, has been named 
Associate Dean of Students at the State 
University College for Teachers in Buffalo, 
New York. 


December, 1958 


Murray Witkow, until recently Chair- 
man of the Industrial Arts Department of 
Island Trees High School, Levittown, New 
York, has been appointed to the school’s 
Guidance Department. 


Wa ter S, Bvake, JR., has joined the staff 
of Willamette University in Oregon as Dean 
of Students, leaving the University of Mary- 
land where he worked both in the Dean of 
Students Office and in the Teacher Train- 
ing Program. 


Harry E. Raptus, Vocational Agriculture 
Instructor at Elgin High School, Elgin, 
Illinois, for the past 16 years, has resigned 
his position to accept a college Professor- 
ship in Animal Husbandry at the Escuela 
Agricola Panamericana in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, Central America. 


Louis C. STAMATAKOs, formerly on the 
staff of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
has become Dean of Men at Texas Western 
College, El Paso. 


Marjorie Frencu, former Dean of 
Women at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana, has accepted a position as Associ- 
ate Dean of Students at State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 


Racpn C. Joun, who has been Dean of 
Students at American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has assumed the position of 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
at American University. 


NEW AND PROFESSIONAL 
NOGRAPHS 


Fine and | Applied Arts. Royal B. Farnum, Art. 
Design $1.00 

Pot and Control Engineer. 
Slater, Exec. Dir., Fdn. Instrumentation Education 
Res $1.00 
Medical Lura S. Jackson, 
Com. Careers in Med. T $1.00 
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THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
of the 
AMERICAN PERSONVEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The National Clearing House for Personnel and Guidance Positions 


DO YOU KNOW... 


1. That the APGA Placement Service publishes a year-round Placement Bulle- 
tin which lists and describes current vacancies? It also includes information 
about APGA members who desire new positions. Employers’ subscriptions 
are free; the subscription fee for APGA member-candidates is $2 for a 12- 


month, 7-issue period. 


. That the Placement Center will be open at the 1959 APGA Convention Head- 
quarters at the Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland from March 23 to March 26? 
Requests for registration forms for employers and candidates will be mailed 


to you prior to the Convention. 


Placement Committee Chairman for 1958-1959 is Miss Juuia E. Reap, Personnel 
Director, College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey. 


Address any inquiries about the Bulletin or the Convention Placement Center to: 


Mr. Thomas M. Lescalleet, Jr., Administrator 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1534 “*O” Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: 


Supervisors ond Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, 


American College Personnel Associction, National Association of Guidance 


Student Personnel Association for 


Teacher Educotion, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 
President: Waren F. Jounson, Jx., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East 


Lansing, Michi 
President 
Massachusetts 


gan 
-Elect: Ducatp S. Arsucxis, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, 


Treasurer: Karurrn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Seudents, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York 


Executive 


Director: Axvaur A. 1534 Street, N. 


Washington 5, D.°C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Rosser Carus, Head of ep Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President-Elect, ACPA 


C. Professor of 
Kansas, President-Elect, NVGA 


ucation and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Dovotas D. Ditiensacx, Guidance Director, North Shore High School, Glen Head, Long Island, New York, President, 


ASCA 
Satvatorne G. DiMicuast, Regional R 
Education & Welfare, New York 4, 


tative, U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
ew York, President, DRC 


Fran M. Frercuer, Jx., Director, University Counseling and Testing Center, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


Ohio, Past President, APGA 


Paut C. Kutso, Coordinator of Student Counseli g. Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President, SPATE 


Carugains M. Norrurur, Associate Dean of 
ACPA 


ts, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, President, 


Mazacs M. Outssn, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President- 


Elect, SPATE 


Harman J. Paras, Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 


President-Elect, NAGSCT 


Epwarp C. Roxssr, Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


President, NVGA 


Wiiuiam M. Uspans, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 27, California, 


President-Elect, DRC 


Gunwar L. Wantqumt, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, E] Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 


California, President-Elect, ASCA 


H. Epoar Witxiams, Director of Guidance Services, Colorado State Department of Education, Denver 2, Colorado, 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


President, NAGSCT 


Archivist: Arthur J. pane. 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Building Commission: Max F. Baer, National Director, 
B'nai B'rith Youth Foundation, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: Convention CoorpinaTor 
(Cuareman or Commirrez): Walter S. Nosal, Director, 
Department of Education, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio; Procram Coorpmaror (Pro- 
oram Cuarnman): George A. Leech, Director, mad 
ment of Personnel Development, Fenn College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Credentials: William L. Howard, Professor of Education, 
Butler University, indianapolis 7, Indiana 

Finance: C. Harold McCully, Principal Techaical Special- 
ist, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Guid. Ad: Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Katonah, 
New York 

Guidance, C: ling and Minority Group Problems: William 

D. Wilkins, Department of Guidance, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City 

International Relations: Heory Borow, Professor of Psy- 
chological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Membership: Dean L. Hummel, Assistant State Guidance 
Supervisor, State Department of Education, 220 South 
Parsons Avenue, Columbus 15, Ohio 

Nominations: Donald J. Herrmann, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of William & Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 

Placement: Julia E. Read, Personne! Director, College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 

of Ethical Standards: Floyd C. Cummings, 

irector, Guidance Services Department, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Professional Training, Licensing, and —— Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C 

Public Relations: Richard H. Byrne, Professor of Educa- 
tion, College of Education, University of Maryland, 
College Park. Maryland 

Publications: Hubert W. Houghton, Associate in Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Bureau of Guidance, State Department 
of Education, Albany 1, New York 

Research: Clayton d'A. Gerken, Director of Counseling, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director, Student Per- 
sonnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin 

Yearbook: Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling 
aod Florida State Universicy, Tallahassec, 
Florida 


APGA Convention—March 23-26, 1959—Cleveland, Ohio 
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